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the project. of Wakefield As- 
sociation and each of the thirteen 
grandchildren shall have a small 
Hw finger in the pie, so I enclose 
their check. 

“T don't know why some places 
have a curiously penetrating at- 
mosphere of sentiment,—but in fact this seems 
true and Wakefield is such a place. I have felt 
it in the spring when the blue cloud of grape 
hyacinths almost hid the grass, and in the late 
fall afternoon when I took my children on a 
pio us pilgrimage ‘ 

“You can use my remarks about Wakefield 
in any way you wish because I really truly 
feel just what I said,—and more. Even writ'ng 
it brought back some happy days of a happy 
life."—Mrs. Theodore Roosevelt. 


When Mrs. 
White House, 
days to the practical education of her 
children in the history of the United 
States. For this purpose the little yacht 
Sylph was used.” On it the party ex- 


the 


she used to devote Mon- 


Roosevelt lived in 


plored the Potomac, the Rappahannock, 
the James, and Chesapeake Bay. There 


were visits to Stratford and — 


WHOLE No. 285. 


BY CHARLES 


COMMISSION OF 


MOORE 
FINE ARTS 
glimpses of Mount Airy and Sabine Hall, | 
stops at Shirley and Westover and the 

of the Colonial © 
When the project ah 


Brandons, all redolent 


history of America. 


of purchasing the lands owned by the 
Washingtons since 1658 was made known 

to her she responded quickly and from ~ 
her heart. 
July 20 of this year, Pres- 
ident Coolidge with his father and Mrs. 
Coolidge, landed from the Mayflower at 
Wakefield on another “pious Jil” 
to the birthplace of the first President. 
During his brief visit the President must — : 
have been depressed with conditions pre-- 
vailing at a place at once so historic and | 
at the same time so beautiful in itself. | 
When he came to depart the ebbing tide | 
made it impossible for a small boat to 


On Sunday, 


approach the shore ; and the Government 
wharf had long ago been so broken by © 
the ice that it survives only as a melan- — 


choly and unsightly 


wreck. Therefore, 
. 
were to drive eight or 
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ten miles to Colonial Beach to take their 
ship. All this was the best kind of an 
object lesson. 

Wakefield is just a round hundred miles 
from the Union Station in Washington. 


Phot by the Aut 


SENTIMI 


THE PENETRAT MOSPHERE Ol 


WAKEFIELD 
The roads are so excellent that one using 
a moderate sized car may leave the city 
after a comfortable breakfast, lunch at 
Wakefield, explore the place, and return 
before the afterglow has faded from the 
western Several times I have 
made the round trip ina day. The latest 
visit was in August—a glorious day, the 
air like crystal, and the sky a deep blue 
with just enough wood-peckers (white 
clouds) to hold the north wind, as the 


skies. 
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sailors would say. The drive to Mount 
Vernon is familiar. After one turns to 
the right at Gum Spring, three miles this 
side of the Washington home, the novelty 
begins. 

The first thing to notice is the wide 
landscape made picturesque with an array 
of cedars (cypress) now marching in 
columns, again standing in groups, with 
often a single fine specimen quite alone. 
To most people appreciation of beauty 
in cedars is an acquired taste; but it is 
all the stronger for that fact. This vast 
extent of cedars is to be compared with 
that body of large trees which form a 
semi-circle at the base of the hill in front 
of the Arlington Mansion. Both are sur- 
passingly lovely. 

The World War caused the Govern- 
ment to buy the old Fairfax estate of 
some seven thousand acres, just below 
Mount Vernon, extending from the Poto- 
mac to the Richmond Pike, as the high- 
way is best known. 
“Belvoir” is Fort Humphreys, the head- 
quarters of the Corps of Engineers of the 
United States Army. The attractive 
homes of the officers are perched along 
the high, wooded bluff overlooking the 
river; and there are concrete roads ex- 
tending through the woods, built to con- 
nect the various camp activities. There 
are also rotting wooden bridges, tumble- 
down buildings, abandoned roads, blown | 


Now what was once 


down - trees, all giving a sense of for- — 
lornity, decay, and abandonment. Yet _ 
this is an opportunity for a beautiful — 
outer park for Washington and Alexan-— 
dria—a park replete with historic and 
romantic interest. 

We are traversing the lands over which | 
George Washington often and often “rid 
after a fox,” in company with the Hon. 
William Fairfax (the owner of Belvoir) 
and his cousin, Lord Fairfax, and his 


“ 
« 
rode 


_lordship’s visiting brother from England, 
and George William Fairfax, heir to the 


_ tate and husband of the bewitching Sally 


Carey. In the days before the Revolu- 
tion if the Washington family were not 
at Belvoir, the Fairfaxes were at Mount 
- Vernon, so intimate were the friendships. 


on 
It was William Fairfax who looked after 


the repairs to Mount Vernon while Col- 
_onel George was attending to his mili- 
tary duties, impatient for his marriage 
with Mrs. Custis. 

William 
_ gathered to his fathers and George Wil- 
liam, Washington's friend and companion 
But 
the 
will-o-the-wisp of British estates, and in 


In the course of time, was 


of the surveys, reigned in his stead. 
George William must needs chase 
England the Revolution caught him and 
his They returned. He 
he could inherit the title, 
which went to his half-brother, the Rev. 
Bryan Fairfax, son of Deborah Clarke, 
Massachusetts, to his 
this day. I believe the 
present Lord Fairfax has been elected 


wife. never 


died before 


of Salem, and 


heirs even to 


one of the Scotch peers and so has a 
seat in the House of Lords. The Fairfax 
mansion was burned before the Revolu- 
tion, and tradition says that in 1814 the 
British ships knocked down the lone chim- 
neys by way of target practice. The site 
of the mansion has been marked recently 
by a modest monument erected by Mr. 
Fairfax Harrison, president of the South- 
ern Railway, and historian of the Fairfax 
family. 

All too leisurely we have been enjoy- 
ing the Government concrete road that 
skirts the old Fairfax property, 
descent to the gravel warns. Still we 
can make our twenty-five miles an hour 
as we skim along past Woodlawn, built 
by Lawrence Lewis and his wife Nelly 
Custis, on that half of the Mount Vernon 


as the 
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estate which George Washington willed 
to them. The donor himself picked the 
site of the mansion, and thought it supe- 


F POPES 


CREEK 
WAKEFIELD 


FROM HISTORI 


rior to any other he had ever seen, north 
It commands a_ wide 
stretch of the Potomac, and a beautiful, 
undulating landscape. The tale of Nelly 
Custis’s life is too long and too sad to 
tell here. It is another story, one that 
never has been told. Several years since, 
Miss Sharp, of Wilkes Barre, Pennsyl- 
vania, restored Woodlawn and made it 
her home until her death, a few months 


south or west. 
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Next we come to Pohick Church, locat- 
ed and planned by Washington. During 
the Civil War it quartered the soldiers 


church and grounds, directed by Glenn 
Brown, has been most successful ; and the 
Sunday services draw congregations from 


= Fhe Vault 


Plane 


Note Loranon Monument and Date added M97 


1 Woe chinatan's Parthnlace | USC&GS 
Photo by Handy 


MAP OF WAKEFIELD, LANDS OCCUPIED BY THE WASHINGTON FAMILY SINCE 1658 


of both northern and southern armies, Washington and the country round about. 
who impartially carved their names in the If only there were time it would be 
soft Aquia Creek sandstone that trims pleasant to turn sharply to the left at 


the three doors. The restoration of the Pohick and drive the seven miles to Gun- 
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ston Hall, once the patriarchal seat of 
George Mason, and now the home of the 
hospitable Then should 
cross Occoquan Creek near the deserted 


Hertles. we 
site of the once flourishing town of Col- 
chester. But we hurry as fast as innum- 
erable curves will allow and rattle over 
the’ Occoquan bridge, which spans a most 
picturesque ravine, where industry seems 
to have taken a fresh start. 

Washington himself was usually weary 
enough from his ride to spend the night 
at Dumfries, in his day a town of Scotch 


RIC HO MR. AND 


traders. Two dilapidated mansions tell 
of former glories, but their once fine in- 
teriors now live only in books of histori- 
cal architecture. 

As we run through Stafford, we con- 
sider the new court house, Colonial in 
its architecture, which contains the will 
of George Washington's father, for he 
was a resident of that county at the 
time of his death. Up hill and down dale, 
we drive to Falmouth Heights, and des- 
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cend to the valley of the Rappahannock, 
the noise of the waters as they come over 
the falls sounding in our ears as they 
sounded to the boy Washington in his 
fishing and swimming days. Perched on 
a hill at the right is Belmont, now the 
hospitable home of the painter Gari Mel- 
chers, who divides his time between New 
York and Here he 
painted, with the Falmouth landscape for 
a background, his Hunters coming home 
from the hill, his Madonna of the Rap- 
pahannock, and also the mural decorations 


Falmouth studios. 


MRS. GARI MELCHERS, AT FALMOUTH, VIR 


for the Detroit Public Library and the 
Missouri State Capitol; also the portraits 
of the late Representative James R. Mann 
and Judge John Barton Payne. He and 
Mrs. Melchers are actively interested in 
all that makes for the preservation of the 
historic places in Fredericksburg and the 
neighborhood. 


On the left is the ancient estate of 


Chatham, once the home of William Fitz-_ 
hugh, the father of Mrs. George Wash- | 


are - 
Be 
| 
SY > 
~~ 
: 


tion. 


ington Parke Custis of Arlington. — If 
we may believe a very probable tradiiion, 
it was at Chatham that Col. George Wash- 


ington and his wife spent their honey- 
moon, tarrying on their way from White 


House to Mount Vernon. The work of 


restoration now in progress by the pres- 


ent owners, Colonel and Mrs. Devore, 
will make Chatham one of the finest 
country seats in Virginia. 

In Fredericksburg we may pause in 
thought if not in deed. Here is a town 
fairly steeped in the Washington tradi- 
Wedo not know just how Augus- 
tine Washington divided his time among 
his three seats, first Wakefield, then his 
estate on the known 
Mount Vernon, and thirdly, Ferry Farm, 
across Rappahannock from Fredericks- 
burg. 


Potomac now as 


We do know that during the 
eleven years between George's birth and 
his father’s death, Augustine Washington 
maintained the home at Wakefield; that 
he was a vestryman of Truro parish, of 
which Pohick Church was a portion ; and 
that his activities were centered in his 
work of developing one of the King 
George’s county iron mines of the Prin- 
cipo Company, then the largest producers 
and exporters of iron in America. 

To this work both of his elder sons 
succeeded. Before his death he had set- 
tled Lawrence Washington on the upper 
Potomac River estate, and his second son 
on the Wakefield estate, while his children 
by his second marriage were brought up 
at Ferry Farm. The earliest schooling 
of George was obtained either in Fred- 
or at Falmouth; and through- 
Fredericksburg was associated 
with his career. There 
Masonic order, in the lodge- 


ericksburg 
out his life 
intimately 
joined the 


he 


room still preserved much as it was in 
his day. There his sister married Field- 


ing Lewis, who built for her the stately 
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happily pre- 


served through the patriotic efforts of a 


mansion of Kenmore, now 


group of devoted residents of Fredericks- 
burg, and particularly by the activity and 
industry of the indefatigable Mrs. H. H. 
Smith. 

Kenmore, destined to be restored and 
used as a center of Virginia genealogical 
research, will be the nucleus of a trans- 
formation which will make the little city 
distinguished throughout the land. Dur- 
ing the Revolution, when British forces 
were over-running Virginia, Washington 
and Fielding Mary 
Washington from the more exposed Ferry 


Lewis, withdrew 
Farm and located her in a home on the 
Kenmore estate, in the house still pre- 
of There 
George visited her as often as his active 
duties permitted. 
of Kenmore, is her monument, erected 


served as a memorial her. 


Near by, in plain sight 


only so recently as the second Cleveland 
administration. 

As one stands on Meditation Rock, the 
afternoon resort of Mary Washington, 
one looks across the river to Falmouth 
Heights where Lincoln visited Burnside’s 
army before the battle of Fredericksburg. 
Then one turns to the little town through 
which the Union troops passed, fighting 
as they went, only to be hurled back by 
General concentrated 
Mayre’s Heights, guarded by the Sunken 
Road. 


Lee’s forces on 
The Confederate cemetery in the 
the United States 
cemetery on the hillside bear eloquent 
witness to the deadly combat of those 


town and military 


days and the later days when Grant 
fought the deadly battles of the Wilder- 
ness, only a few miles away. Colonial, 
Revolutionary and Civil War memories 
cluster thick about this spot, making it 
one of the most historic of American 
places. 


From Fredericksburg to Wakefield on 


j 
j 
- 
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the Potomac is a stretch of forty miles 
of good dirt road, with never a railroad 
in all that distance to make one 
look and listen.” 
; ‘a warm welcome from the descendants of 


“stop, 


One would be sure of 


George Washington's sister, Betty Lewis, 
who now dwell at Marmion, reached by 
a left turn at Osso Post Office. But on 
we go, through Oak Grove, until a granite 
| ‘stone stops the way, and bids us turn 
into two miles of new, broad, fine road, 


built by the Government and the State of 


highway 


Virginia, leading the 
straight to the Wakefield estate. 
When John Washington 
. came to America in the 
1658, he settled 
Westmoreland 
County, on the 
banks of the 
Potomac, be- 
tween Bridge’s 
Creek and 
Pope’s Creek, 
the two streams 

being about a mile 
apart. From the fact 
that Washington refers to 
_ Bridge’s Creek as the place 
of his birth, it may be in- 
ferred that the first house 
was built near that stream. 


STONE 
WASHINGTON’S 


Additional 

evidence comes from the fact that the 
_ family grave-yard is not far away. For 
unknown a second house 
was built near Pope’s Creek, and in that 
second house probably George Wash- 


reasons now 


ington was born. 

In June, 1815, George Washington 
Parke Custis, the grandson of Martha 
Washington, set sail from his estate, Ar- 
lington, on his own vessel, the Lady of the 
Lake, a fine topsail schooner of ninety 
He was bound for Wakefield and 
he carried with him a slab of freestone 


tons. 


LOSSING’S DRAWING SHOWING 


WHICH 
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“Here on the 
(Old Style), 
Desir- 


bearing this inscription 
1732 


George Washington was born.” 


llth of February, 


ing to make as imposing a ceremony as 
circumstances permitted, as he tells: 


“The stone was enveloped in the ‘Star- 
spangled banner’ of our country, and was 
borne to its resting place in the arms of de- 
scendants of four revolutionary patriots and 
soldiers—Samuel Lewis, son of George Lewis, 
a captain in Baylor's regiment of horse, a 
nephew of Washington; William Grymes, the 
Jenjamin Grymes, a gallant and dis- 
tinguished officer of the life-guard; the cap- 
tain of the vessel, the son of a brave soldier 
wounded at Guilford; and George W. P. Cus- 
tis, son of John Parke Custis, 
aid-de-camp to the Commander- 
in-Chief at Cambridge and 
Yorktown. We gathered 
together the bricks 
of an ancient chim- 
ney that once 
formed the 
hearth around 
which Washing- 
ton in his infancy 
had played, 
and constructed a 
rude kind of ped- 
estal, on which we 
reverently placed the 
First Stone, commend- 
ing it to the respect and 
protection of the American 
people in general and the citi- 
zens of Westmoreland in par- 
ticular * * * We reémbarked 
and hoisted our’ colors, and 
fired a salute, awakening the echoes that had 
slept for ages around the hallowed spot.” 


son ot 


MARKED 
BIRTHPLACE 


“The American people in general and 
the citizens of Westmoreland county in 
particular” seem to have been remiss in 
the care for “the first stone’ commem- 
orating Washington. Lossing has a cut 
of it in his “Field Book of the Revolu- 
tion,” written in the 40’s, but when 
sishop Meade visited Wakefield prior to 
1857 the slab was in fragments; a brick 
chimney was all that remained of the 
“Washington mansion,” except broken 
bricks scattered over the spot where it 


a,” > 
aa 
im 
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GOVERNMENT MONUMENT MARKING THE PLACE WHERE GEORGE WASHINGTON WAS BORN 


was built. The then owner, John Gray, 
of Traveller’s Rest, near Fredericksburg, 
“either repaired one of the outhouses or 
built a small house for his overseer out 
of the materials.” 

There is no picture of the Washington 
house. The cut made by Lossing *(on 
which the etching herein reproduced is 
based) is his rendering of drawings made 
by John G,. Chapman. {t represents not 
actualities, but probabilities. 

The site of the house is now marked 
by a Government monument such as are 
common in cemeteries. It is surrounded 
by a tight iron fence to prevent relic 
hunters from chipping the stone, as was 
done in 1905. In 1897 the wharf, con- 
structed in 1894 at a cost of $11,000, 
was badly damaged by an ice jam. It 
could have been repaired then for less 


than a thousand dollars, but Congress was 
not interested, and now it is beyond re- 


pair. The Government does not keep 
the fences in order; but it does cut 
the grass between the iron fence 
and the monument! It has no control 
over the grave-yard, which is in private 
property. 

It is the ultimate purpose of the 
Wakefield Association to buy the entire 
tract of one thousand acres between 
Bridge’s Creek and Pope’s Creek. Mean- 
time, seventy acres have been purchased, 
including the beautiful wooded bluff over- 
looking the Potomac, and surrounding 
the spot on which once stood the house in 
which George Washington was born. The 
purchase also includes the land surround- 
ing the inclosure wherein are buried 
George Washington’s father, his grand- 


vi 
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father and his great grandfather, togeth- 


er with members of their families. It 
is proposed to erect on or near the site 
of the Washington family home a copy 


of the 


of which have been traced. 


foundations 
What fur- 
ther improvements to the property may be 


original house, the 


made will depend on the public response 
to the project. Obviously the first thing 
to do is to secure the land, and such is 
the immediate purpose of the Association. 

Near by stood Pope’s Creek Church in 
which Washington was _ baptized. In 
1812, when Bishop Meade was still in 
Mr. 


Norris in baptising twenty-eight children 


deacon’s orders, he assisted the Rev. 


in the presence of a large congregation 
Creek Church. It 
was the first service for a long time that 


gathered in Pope's 


the church had witnessed, and thereafter 


MEMORY 
WASHING 
FATHER OF 
WASHINGTON 


BORN IN THE YEAR 


STONE WAS 
BY THE SOCIETY OF THE 
DAMES OF AMERICA 
STATE AF 
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nth, 


PLACED 
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THE GRAVE OF GEORGE WASHINGTON’S FATHER 


it was suffered to fall into decay and at 
last was burned to prevent injury to the 
cattle that there took 
censed were the neighbors at this forced 


shelter. So in- 


destruction that the offending farmer was 
indicted by a grand jury and tried, but 
was acquitted by the 


court. Twenty 


years after his first visit, Bishop Meade 


with difficulty discovered the site amid 
The, tablet with the Ten 
Commandments bequeathed to the church 
by John Washington is unaccounted for, 


naturally. 


the underbrush. 


writes the 
if it were not possi- 


“T could not but ask myself,” 
reverend historian, “ 
ble that a simple but durable monument 
say a pillar a few feet high—could be 


placed on the roadside, with the name of 
Pope’s Creek Church upon it, to inform 


posterity that on that spot stood the 
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church of the Washingtons, the Lees, the 
Paynes, and others. * * * Among those 
whose bodies were deposited around this 
church numbered the Hon. 
Thomas Lee (father of Richard Henry 
Lee and a noble band of brothers and 
sisters), the Stratford, for 
whom it was rebuilt by the Queen, after 
being consumed by fire; who held the 
> first offices in the 


is to be 


owner of 


Colony under sev- 

Governors, 
whose com- 
as Gov- 
ernor reached 
Virginia in 1756, 
just after his 
death. I take the 
following inscrip- 
tion 


mission 


from his 


tombstone, which 


saw some years 


since, lying against THE ENTRANCE 


the wall of the 


family vault at Stratford: 


“In memory of the Hon. Thomas Lee, whose 
body was buried at Pope’s Creek Church, five 
miles above his country-seat, Stratford Hall, 
in 1756.” 

It is the purpose of the Wakefield Na- 
tional Memorial Association to carry out 
the suggestion Bishop Meade made nearly 
a century ago. 

Three generations of Washingtons are 
buried in the little enclosure near Bridge’s 
Creek. First was Colonel John Wash- 
ington, who came from England in 1658, 
accompanied by his wife and two children, 
all three of whom died soon after landing. 
His second wife was Ann, the widow of 
Walter Broadhurst and the daughter of 
Nathaniel Pope. In the second genera- 
tion was Lawrence, second son of John, 
who settled in Gloucester County, but 


who was buried with his forefathers. In 


LAN 
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the third generation was Augustine 

Washington and his first wife, Jane But- 

ler. Inasmuch as George Washington's 

halfbrother, Augustine, lived and died at 

Wakefield, his body also may have there 

found sepulture, making four generations 
instead of three. 

The Colonial Dames in the State of 

Virginia have caused the wall about the 

grave-yard to be 

repaired. The en- 

closure, standing 

back from a road 

in the midst of a 

field of grain, is 

now inaccessible. 

he Association 

s purchased a 

road right of 

ry and fifty feet 

of land on all four 

sides of the grave- 

with the 

purpose of com- 

pleting the restoration, and opening the 
place to visitors. 


TO WAKEFIELD yard, 


The Association is 
the laws of Virginia, 
may vote for trustees 


incorporated under 
and all subscribers 
at the annual meet- 
ings to be held in the City of Washing- 
ton. The purchase price is based on the 
valuation of the lands for farming pur- 
poses, $170 an acre for the river lands 
and less than $100 an acre for the re- 
mainder. All the money received for 
memberships other than active mem- 
berships goes directly for land pur- 
The expenses of the Association 
are paid by the annual contributions of 
the active members. 


chase. 


The public response to the program of 
the Association has been so spontaneous 
and so immediate, and the total expense 
is SO comparatively small, that the success 
of the project depends only on making 


= 
=! 
- 


‘known the opportunity afforded to be- 
come an active participant in the purchase 
and restoration of the birthplace of 
George Washington. The contribution 
of one dollar purchases a square foot of 
land in the Wakefield estate. 

The Board of Trustees of the Wake- 


field National Memorial Association com- 


prise Mrs. Harry Lee Rust, president 
of the Board; John Barton Payne, vice 
president, Chairman National Red Cross ; 
Charles Moore, vice president, Chairman 


National Commission of Fine Arts; 


Richard Washington, corresponding sec- 


tk 


Flow, fountain, flow, thy streams retell 
c Our Pilgrim Mothers’ story 


- How they wrought valiantly and well. 
| Oh, give to them full glory. 
a Not theirs to turn with backward gaze,. 
= 7 But to the future see. 
ct With toil and strength and God-blessed days. 


Sweet peace and liberty. 


Within the wilderness they worked 
With spinning wheel and hand. 

They gathered fagots near where lurked 
A prowling Indian band. 
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The Pilgrim Memorial Fountain | = 


By Nellie Dodge Frye 


Flow, fountain, flow! To us thou art 
The symbol of the home and heart. 


4 


retary; Miss Ella Loraine Dorsey, re- 
cording secretary; A. M. Nevius, treas-— 
urer, Riggs National Bank; Dr. Marcus 
Benjamin; Mrs. David H. Blair; eal! 

Otis Schuyler Bland, M. C.; Rev. John 
F. Burke; Charles Downer; Thomas E. ; 
Green, D. D.; Hon. R. Walton Moore, | - 
M. C.; Brig. Gen. George Richards, U. . 
S. M. C.; Mrs. Gertrude D. Ritter; Hon. 
C. Bascom Slemp, Secretary to the Presi- 
the United States; Hon. A. 
Claude Swanson, U. S. S. Correspond- 


dent of 


ence may be addressed to Mrs. Rust, 
2400 Sixteenth Street, Washington, D. C. 


They fed the fires and kept them bright, 
A torch to all mankind. a ean 
By love and sacrifice and might. —_ 
May we their courage find. 


They bred a stalwart race and strong, 
A race of sturdy men. 

Oh, give them praise and paeans of song, 
That they may live again. 


They call to us from out the past, : 
Upon this hallowed ground, af 
Go light the fires of faith to last. ee 
The faith our Mothers found. 
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A MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 
GENERAL 


LMOST equally with January 
is September a month of be- 
ginnings and of high resolves. 
Certainly for women every- 
where, it is one of the very 
busiest months in all the glad 

year, but to most of us there is likewise 

a zest and a joy in the doing that lends 

charm and interest to its myriad tasks. 

Since September days and school days 


are well-nigh synonymous terms, it is but 
natural for your General's 
mind to revert to matters pertaining to 
education. 


President 


One of the most far-reach- 
ing in importance of a vast number of 
conventions recently held in our Nation's 
Capital was the annual meeting of the 
National Education Association in Wash- 
ington during the first week of July. 
Realizing the tremendous significance of 
this coming together of the educators of 
our country, your President General re- 
mained over in that she 
might invite and personally receive the 
delegates at Memorial Continental Hall 
on July 2nd. Very fittingly many of 
the delegates also made a patriotic pil- 
grimage to Memorial Continental Hall on 
July 4th when Mr. Homer H. Seerley, 
President, State Teachers College of 
Iowa, and your President General ad- 
dressed them in a mass meeting. 


Washington 


Pursuant to the general public welfare 
and because your President General so 
well realizes the capacities of faithful 
Daughters everywhere, she is asking you 


to add to your civic activities, that of 


service in connection with our school 


needs and requirements. 

With the menace of unwholesome prop- 
aganda everywhere in our midst, with 
the steady persistent effort that is being 
made to impose dangerous doctrines upon 
school boards, teachers and pupils, your 
President General strongly urges the 
members of our Society to become in- 
terested in Home and School 
tions, Parent-Teachers 


Associa- 
Associations, 
Community Center Work and in accept-_ 
ing the responsibility of service as Shoal 
Trustees. There is no more important 
work or helpful means of serving a com- 
munity than that which comes from hav- 
ing an intelligent part in the direction 
and execution of its educational policies. — 
To fail to assume these responsibilities 
is to surrender them all too often to 
those who are seeking the opportunity 
for the promulgation of dangerous doc- 
trines among impressionab!e children of 
school age, who are, of course, future 
citizens in the making. With the earn- 
estness and splendid leadership always 
evinced by members of our Society in 
positions of responsibility, your President 
General has confidence in the discretion 
and poise which you will bring to this 
work. 

Will you not also acquaint yourselves 
with the course of study in history and 
civics in the graded and high schools? 


TaN 


. 
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should know positively what our school 
systems are emphasizing in history and 
civics and how effectively and sincerely 
this teaching is being done. Teachers, 
especially in rural 
schools, will welcome the co-operation of 


interested members. 


everywhere, our 


A new series of Historical Programs 
is now running in this magazine which 
cannot help but be of valuable assistance 
to schools as well as to Chapters. As 
these authoritative articles are stressing 
the development of such great American 
The Constitution, Our 
Judicial System and the salient features 
of our local self-government, they will 


institutions as 


prove to be of vital interest to teachers 
and to pupils in the grammar grades and 
high schools. In communities which are 
lacking in library facilities they cannot 
help but be of tremendous reference 
value. That the magazine may be of 
definite service during this school year, 
why not present a year’s subscription to 
your nearest neighborhood school and to 
the town library ? 

By showing the teachers in your 
locality that our organization is a vital 
present-day link with the history and civic 
courses in their curriculums, you will 
have done much toward interesting them 
in the aims and purposes of our Society 
and of its pledge to service of home and 
country. 

Our American public schools have been 
our national pride and glory. They have 
been our Republic’s most potent agency 
in helping to further the ideals of its 
founders through the type of sturdy, 
God-fearing citizenship which they have 
fostered. The teachers of these schools, 
with their unselfish devotion to their 
chosen fields of endeavor, have given a 
fervent zeal to the task, unequalled by 
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that of any other profession except that 
of the ministry. In these self-same 
teachers in our public schools is vested the 
great problem and the great responsibility 
of the Americanization, not only of the 
foreign-born children of school-age in the 
United States, but of their parents and 
the other members of their families who 
are attending our night foreign schools. 

Because our teachers have been so 
self-sacrificing in their enthusiasm and 
devotion to their work, we have been 
somewhat prone to accept their labors as 
a matter of course, without bestirring 
ourselves to help provide for them ade- 
quate salaries, modernized school-build- 
ings and equipment, and the necessary 
pensioning for old age. Our great public 
school system in the United States is the 
very bulwark of our national life and we, 
Daughters of the American Revolution, 
can render no finer service than that of 
seeing, by every means within our power, 
that it is maintained worthily, splendidly 
and in keeping with our highest national 
ideals of democracy. 

Your President General is unwilling to 
conclude this, her September greeting to 
you, without a word of comment upon 
“Defense Test Day,” which is to be em- 
phasized September 12th. 

In one of the most earnest appeals of 
his career, George Washington solemnly 
urged upon the new nation, the necessity 
for an adequately equipped citizen reserve 
for defense purposes. 

General Pershing is making a similar 
plea in our day, out of the wisdom born 
of his experience in the World War 
struggle. As he so clearly states in a 
recent article to the women of the United 
States : 
wise be confounded with a standing army, 
and only an Act of Congress can make the 


“A reserve army must in no 


I 
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Reservist eligible for service.” For a 


clear, straight-forward exposition of the 
subject, let me commend to your careful 
reading and reflection, General Pershing’s 
article in the July Woman's Home Com- 
panion, entitled: “Peace Time Patriot- 
ism.” 

Our National Society has gone on rec- 
ord as endorsing preparedness for na- 


tional defense. 


MRS. DANIEL LOTHROP, 


NATIONAL 


Mrs. 
1895 of the National Society, 
her California home at Stanford University 


As an organization and — 


FOUNDER OF 
BY KATHERINE 


REVOLUTION MAGAZINE 


are 


as individuals, let us show that we 
behind that resolution in our full and un- 
qualified support of “Defense Test Day” 
as a declaration that we are united against 
the “ 
that is being promulgated throughout our 
Country today. 


peace at any price’ wave of hysteria 


Lora HAINES Cook, 


President General. 


THE C. A. R. 
ALLEN 


REGISTRAR, C. A. R. 


Daniel Lothrop, one of the early members of the National Society and founder in 
Children of the American Revolution, died August 3, 1924, in 
. On June 22, 


1924, hundreds of Mrs. Lothrop’s 


friends contributed a page each to a friendship book, which her daughter, Miss Margaret 
Lothrop, presented to her, from those whom she would be unable to greet in person on 


her 80th birthday. 


While she occupied such a prominent place in the patriotic advancement of her country, 
she also held an equally prominent place in the hearts of her thousands of juvenile readers, 


as creator of the ‘ 
under the pen name of Margaret Sidney. 


Harriet Mulford Stone Lothrop was founder of the Old Concord Chapter, 
Mass.; (National number 3666) a descendant of Capt. 


of Concord, 
New Haven, Conn., in Col. 
officer and a man of ability.” 
Pen Women, 
of Massachusetts, and also of the 
she was married to Daniel Lothrop, 
Company. 


The 
ducted in Washington, 


Society 


‘Five Little Peppers, and How 


Gold Stillman’s regiment of Light Horse, recorded * 


funeral was held in California and later in the fall, 
D. C., and in Boston, 


They Grew,” a series of books written 


A. 
Woodruff, of 
‘as a gallant 


Enoch 


She was an ex-National Chairman of the League of American 
a member of the National Society, 


Colonial Dames of America, in the State 
Mayflower Descendants. On Oct. 4, 1881, 


founder of the publishing’ house of D. Lothrop and 


memorial services will be con- 
Mass. 


“a 


ATERTOWN is one of the 


oldest and most historic 


towns in Massachusetts Bay. 
From beginning 
played an important part in 
the earliest assertions of the 
principles of the “Declaration of Inde- 


pendence” in affairs of Church as well as 
State. We are proud of its honorable 
early history and the firm stand it took 


for democratic liberty. We are proud 


of the prominent men scattered over 
this country who trace their ancestry 
back to these early Watertown settlers, 


and we wish to preserve for all posterity 
| the name of our town and the memory 
. of the deeds of its people. The follow- 
r ing incidents in its early history justify 
claim. 


A company of immigrants, newly 
arrived from England, ascended the 


WATERTOWN, MASSACHUSETTS 
ANNIE E. DAVENPORT, 


Charles River in the summer of 1630, 
and selected a well-watered place for 
settlement. They were led by two men 
of unusual character, Sir Richard Salton- 
stall, a gentleman from Yorkshire, and 
Rev. George Phillips, a graduate of Cam- 
bridge, England, and one of the broadest 
and most scholarly of the Colonial di- 
vines. He was independent, but of that 
rare kind which gives the same toleration 
to others that it demands for itself. 


FIRST OLD PARSONAGE, 1635 


In July of this same summer the immi- 
grants gathered together for a day of 
fasting and prayer, when, according to 
Cotton Mather, “they resolved that they 
would combine into a church fellowship 
as their first work.” Accordingly, about 
forty men with Sir Richard Saltonstall 
and Rev. George Phillips subscribed to a 
covenant “in order unto their coales- 


cence into a church estate.” This docu- 
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ment was one of the first ecclesiastical 
transactions of this nature managed in 
the colony. As Rev. William H. Savage 
(a recent successor of Pastor Phillips) 
has noted, “it was an assertion of the 
rights of the people against the tradi- 
tions of despotism. It was not a church 
at all as tradition defined the word; it 
was a self-directing religious democracy 
having for its aim the practice of Chris- 
tian behavior, and it was as new a thing 
as the land they had come to possess, 
This Watertown covenant was at once 
a Bill of Rights and troth-plight of its 
signers to stand 

by those rights 

and by each 
other in life an 
The 


Eng- 


in death. 
King of 
land to 
realize that al- 
though he might 
‘harry’ his Puri- 
tans out of the 
Land, he could 
not make them 
‘conform.’ It 
was to show 
the world a new 
thing under the 
sun: 

‘A church 

without a_ bishop, 

And a state without a King.’ 

Thus with reverence and soberness of 
thought the people of Watertown began 
their great adventure. 

Within the first year differences of 
opinion on theological subjects developed 
in the colony, and the Watertown people 
made themselves champions of free 
thought. The Governor and Pastor of 
the Boston church with his Elder, ac- 
cused the Watertown Pastor and _ his 
Elder of holding erroneous opinions. 
This started a controversy which lasted 


SIR RICHARD SALTONSTALL 


for two years. Mr. Phillips quietly told 
them that they might come out and talk 
the business over if they so desired. 
There is nothing on record, however, 
to show that either the Pastor or his 
Elder receded in the slightest from their 
original opinions and the matter was 
finally dropped. 

The Watertown again 
showed their independence by choosing a 
colleague for their minister and ordain- 
ing him, without giving the Governor of 
the Colony any notice of their intended 
action or consulting any other church. 

This was 
sidered a_ high- 
handed proceed- 
ing, but in spite 
of much criti- 


people of 


con- 


cism, they held 
to their stand 
and the Water- 
town church be- 
came the first 
Congrega- 
tional Church in 
Massachu- 
setts Bay. 
When an as- 
sessment was 
laid upon the 
town, without 
its consent, for 
sharing in the expense of the fortifica- 
tion of New Towne (now Cambridge) 
Pastor Phillips called a meeting of the 
town on Feb. 1631, and advised, “that 
it was not safe to pay moneys after that © 
sort, for fear of bringing themselves 
and posterity into bondage.” The refusal 
of Watertown to pay this tax was the 
first instance in America of the re-as- 
sertion of the old English constitutional 
principle of “no taxation without repre- 
sentation.” It resulted in the next year’s 
court ordering two representatives to be 
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chosen from each town to advise about 
the raising of “public stock . sO as 
what they should agree upon, should 
bind all.” This incident was small in it- 
self, but as John Fiske says in The Be- 
ginnings of New England, “the signifi- 
cance of the course taken by ‘the Water- 
town men’ and its influence upon the sub- 
sequent course of history upon this conti- 
nent cannot be exaggerated.” To quote 
again from Rev. Mr. Savage, “It out- 


OLD COOLIDGE TAVERN WHERE WASHINGTON ONCE 


lined and inaugurated the New England 
of Samuel Adams, it furnished precedent 
for the Boston Tea Party and had its 
fulfilment in the constitution of the 
United States of America.” 

The advanced stand taken upon these 
three subjects, freedom of thought, in- 
dependence in local affairs and “no taxa- 

tion without 


representation,” gives 


Watertown a unique and influential place 
in the history of the Massachusetts Bay 
Colony. 

For the first three years the church 


and town were one, as was the accus- 
tomed way with parishes in England, the 
pastor calling the meetings. In 1634, 
“the Watertown men” took another for- 
ward step just a little in advance of other 
towns and voted to choose three men to 
look after the civil or prudential affairs 
of the town; the first recorded instance 
of the choosing of “selectmen” in the 
modern sense of the word. 

Watertown has an honorable military 


LODGED 


history in all.the serious conflicts of our 
country, from King Philip’s war in 1675, 
to the World War of the present time, 
contributing generously both men and 
money. 

During the troubled times just before 
and after the outbreak of the Revolu- 
tion, Watertown was the scene of many 
interesting events. At the Boston Tea 
Party, the town had three representa- 
tives, and at Lexington a company of 
seventy men took part in the fray, to say 
nothing of the boys who helped them- 
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selves to the first guns they could find 
and went without the formality of being 
enrolled. From three days after the 
battle of Lexington until the evacuation 
of Boston by the British, Watertown was 
practically the capital of Massachusetts. 
For more than a year and a half, the 


~ 
Provincia 
Court held their sessions in the Meeting 


Congress and the General 


House, and the Executive Council, re- 
placing the governor who had fled, sat in 
the neighboring Marshall Fowle dwelling 


house. The sermon in commemoration 
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GRAVESTONE OF MARY COOLIDGE, WIFE OF JOHN COOLIDGE, SR., WHO DIED 
AucusT 22, 1691 


of the “Boston Massacre” was delivered 
that 


House. 


year in the Watertown Meeting 


From Watertown, where he 
was presiding over the Congress, Gen- 
eral Joseph Warren went on the morning 
of the 17th of June, to die on Bunker 


Hill, where the Watertown men, under 


with 


Captain Abner Craft, halted the British 
onset and covered the retreat of the re- 
made his 
home here during the British occupa- 


tiring militia. Paul Revere 
tion of Boston; and in this town he en- 
graved the plates for the first Conti- 


—_— be 
x 
‘ 


nental The Boston Gazette 


established itself here and continued to 


money. 


publish its fiery articles of defiance. 
On the 2d of July, 1776, George Wash- 


ington came here on his way to take com- 
mand of the Continental forces in Cam- 
bridge, slept over night in the Widow 


A Oy WATERTOWN, MASSACHUSETTS 


in high state in her own carriage and 
four, her colored postilions arrayed in 
gorgeous liveries, making Mt. Auburn 
Street the scene of a right royal parade. 
At the Marshall Mrs. 
Mercy Warren received and entertained 


Fowle House, 


her for two hours, when she proceeded 


GRAVESTONE OF JOHN 

ANCESTOR OF THE 
Coolidge’s tavern and the next morning 
attended divine service in the Meeting 
House, where the Hon. James Warren, 
president of the Congress, presented him 
with an address of welcome. In the fol- 


lowing December, Mrs. Washington came 


COOLIDGE, SR., 
COOLIDGE 


WHO DIED MAY 7, 1691, 
FAMILY IN AMERICA 


IMMIGRANT 


to Cambridge to join her husband at the 
Army Headquarters. 

The men of Watertown did their part 
in the great struggle for independence, 
and in May, before the great “Declara- 
tion”, the town voted unanimously to 


maintain with their lives and estates the 
independence of the thirteen colonies. 

Watertown was called “the Mother 
town.” Emigrants from “this old hive” 
established settlements all over Massachu- 
setts and Connecticut, and long ago, 
families of Wa- 
tertown origin 
were found in 
Maine,  Ver- 
mont and New 
Hampshire. 
To-day, de- 
scendants of 
those intrepid 
“ Watert o wn 
men,” who, 
under the 
leadership of 
George Phil- 
lips, stood so 
firmly for civil 
and religious 
liberty, are 
scattered over 
many parts of the United States. 
We do not forget the descendants of 
the old Watertown stock, who were and 
General 
Sherman of Civil War fame, was one of 
these. From George 


are an honor to our country. 


Phillips, came 
Wendell Phillips, the eloquent aboli- 
tionist, often called “the silver tongued 


FOWLE HOUSE, GENERAL WARREN’S HEADQUARTERS 


orator,” and Phillips Brooks, the eminent 
divine. From the same stock came Eli 
Whitney, the inventor of the cotton gin, 
and Annie Whitney, who made the statue 
of Leif Ericson, and from the same 
source, the Hoars, the Bigelows, the 
Curtises, the 
Warrens, the 
Stearns, 


the Masons, 
and the Cool- 
idges. Water- 


town was the 
home of the 
immigrant an- 
cestors of two 
of our Presi- 
dents, Garfield 
and Coolidge, 
and tombstones 
over their 
graves are still 
standing in the 
ancient burying 
ground. For 
five generations the ancestors of Hon. 
Calvin Coolidge were born and _ lived 
in this town, and we feel that Vermont 
should share with Watertown, the honor 
of giving to our country, such a worthy 
and unspoiled son of those early Puritans, 
who braved all dangers to make for 
themselves a home in this new land. 
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A. R. MEMBERS 


al Society Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion, Memorial Continental Hall, Washington, 
D. C. The Treasurer General will be glad to 
quote prices or arrange exchange. 


Anyone having Lineage Books, volumes No. 
2 to 14 and 23 to 42, which they desire to sell, 
or exchange for volumes 65 to 71, kindly com- 
municate with the Treasurer General, Nation- 
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ATTENTION, 


: of the intellectual and_ spiritual. 


THE VALUE OF 


THE PATRIOTIC- 


HISTORIC SOCIETY IN AMERICA 


ITS FORCE AS COMPARE 


ANTHROPIC SOCIETIES; 


D WITH CIVIC AND PHIL- 
ITS POWER AGAINST 


RADICALISM, AND ITS INFLUENCE 
UPON THE ALIEN 


BY MARIE 
WINNER OF SECOND PRIZE IN THE 


HROUGH the experience of 
the ages, it has become an 
axiom that only those struc- 
tures built upon foundations 


that are solid and substantial, 
MaNW and of lasting materials, will 
stand the test of weather and use, and 
endure. Long generations ago, in the 


parable of the two houses, the Master 
brought out that point. The one built 
upon a rock, endured ; that built upon the 
sand, fell. 

That which is true in the material realm 
is true also in those less tangible realms 
Take 
the boy who, in school days, learns habits 
of concentration, of thoroughness, of ac- 
curacy. Nine chances out of ten, it is he 
who becomes the man of real accomplish- 
ment and fundamental scholarship. The 
opposite is equally true—the careless, 
scatter-brained student, in rare 
cases of definite genius along some one 
line, will be the man of mediocre attain- 


except 


ments. 


Exactly the same principle obtains in 
the moral and the spiritual world. There 
are always exceptions that cannot be ac- 


GOFFIN, M. D. 
ANNE ROGERS MINOR ESSAY CONTEST 


counted for by any sort of psycho-analy- 
sis, throw-backs, possibly, from remote 
ancestors, but as a rule, a boy who is 
brought up in a Christian home, with the 
right standards and ideals of conduct held 
before him, will grow up into a law-abid- 
ing, self-respecting citizen; he, 
will train his children in the way they 
should go, and they will not depart far 
from it. 


in turn, 


Citizenship of the ideal sort, and lasting 
patriotism, must likewise be built upon 
permanent foundations. They must be 
the result of rational thinking, logical rea- 
soning and a sane idealism that strikes 
much deeper into the depths of one’s be- 
ing than pyrotechnics in the form of 
Fourth of July oratory, or hysterical out- 
breaks of sentimentalism at the time of 
war. 

Many Americans are all too prone to 
see but the one side of things, and that 
their own; to go off half-cocked, because 
they have thought only part way through 
a subject, instead of bounding it north, 
south, east, and west. 

Our patriotism is too often like the 
feeling of a certain type of mother for 
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her offspring—‘He’s mine, and therefore 
all right.” 
for some thing, based simply on the law 


Blind, unreasoning fondness 


of possession, regardless of the qualities 
of the object, is a purely primitive in- 
stinct. Like other primitive instincts, it 
has some value, but it belongs to the child- 
hood stage of the race. 

If we, in America, are ever to put away 
childish things and to bring mature judg- 
ment to bear upon subjects, then we must 
surely be able to give a reason, if called 
upon, for the patriotism that is in us. It 
must cease to be merely an instinct, or a 
tradition handed down to us from our 
parents, and must become ours through 
clear, logical thinking. 

Herein lies one of the fine, lasting ac- 
complishments of the Patriotic-Historic 
Society. It has made of the history of 
this land, of its ideals, of the composite 
character of its builders, a broad and sub- 
stantial foundation, upon which the 
patriotism of the present day may rest, 
with no fear of disaster. 

We have justifiable right to be proud 
of America’s history, of the splendid 
types of men and women who have taken 
part in its stirring events, and of the high 
ideals of character and conduct they 
cherished, and very largely lived up to 
consistently. The courage, the daring, 
the deep religious feeling, shown by the 
pioneers of this country, are ours to ad- 
mire, to emulate, and to hold up to others. 
3ut how shall we “except we be shown?” 

Here the Patriotic-Historic Society 
may perform great service to present- 
day Americanism, and particularly to the 
strangers who enter the portals of this 
land. It may furnish definite standards 
of conduct embodied in the lives of heroes 
whose exploits fire the imagination. It 
may substitute for the more or less cheap 
and shoddy ideals of this age, an idealism 
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that has endured the test of most trying 
circumstances and come out unscathed. 
thousands of 
Americans, it may give us the faith of 
our fathers. 


For the irreverence of 


But never can this be brought about 
solely through the study of a dead past, 
glorious as it may have been. Only as 
that dead past is transmuted into a liv- 
ing present, equally bright, does it have 
any value for us today. The study of 
genealogy, for instance, absorbing as it 
may be in itself, is of worth only when its 
conclusions are brought to bear upon our 
existing problems of heredity and en- 
vironment. Ancestor worship has_ its 
place, possibly, but after all, in demo- 
cratic America it is much more to the 
pont to know what manner of people our 
descendants are likely to be than what 
sort our ancestors were! 

This leads up to a most important point, 
viz: that the Patriotic-Historic Society 
which does the most constructive work 
for America is that one which, while lay- 
ing its foundation of loyalty to a worthy 
past, links up that past with the present 
through worth-while civic activities. 
Otherwise, it is but a formal, negative 
organization, of value merely to its im- 
mediate membership and wielding no cf- 
fective influence in national affairs. 

And, sotte voce, it may be remarked, 
that its members lose immeasurably by 
failing to release into practical, construc- 
tive channels those abundant energies, 
that fine culture, and wonderful execu- 
tive ability possessed by the men and 
women who belong to such societies. 

Along with veneration for the woman- 
hood of the Revolutionary days must go 
for the woman of the 
Twentieth Century that will express it- 
self in helpful legislation for the work- 
ing woman, in care for expectant mothers. 


a veneration 
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and in rigid enforcement of the child 
labor laws. 

Hand in hand with the organization of 
junior patriotic societies for those eligible 
by direct descent must go community 
work for the boys and girls who stand 
without the pale and for the children of 
After all, it is the work with 
the children that is so g'oriously worth 
while, must the 
leaders of the immediate future, and to 


foreigners. 


for from them come 
feel that one has had a share in creating 
them gives a marvelous uplift and inspira- 
tion. 

An idealism that is content to express 
itself in study and formalism, in a sort of 
intellectual or social exclusiveness, is but 
the painted and gilded semblance of the 
real, and an imitation at best. 

As the writer considers the matter, the 
Patriotic-Historic Society that engages 
wisely in civic and community activities, 
is able to cover a much wider and more 
useful field than that of the purely civic 
club, or the organization that does noth- 
ing but philanthropic work. 

Deep down in the soul of the most 
stolid-seeming adult, or the roughest ap- 
pearing youngster, there is a sentiment, 
an idealism, that is fostered by tales of 
heroic fed by pageantry. 
Witness the delight of the Camp: Fire 


deeds, and 
girls in the pretty Indian dress that is 
their uniform,— they sense the romance, 
the symbolism of it, even though they 
never mention it. 

The practical side of men may be 
reached through civic activities of a more 
or less prosaic nature, but there still re- 
mains a romantic, a sentimental spark— 
nay, I am sure, a higher and spiritual one 

that the poem, the play, the pageant, 
the song, kindles into a flame of pure 
patriotic devotion. And it is incontest- 
ably true that that man makes the finest 


type of citizen who is developed on all 
sides of his being—physical, mental, 
social, spiritual, imaginative. 

The salute to the flag, the pledge of 
allegiance, the reciting of the American's 
creed, the staging of plays based on events 
in American history, the decoration of 
soldiers’ graves with appropriate cere- 
monial—all these are of inestimable value 
in the development of the child, and in 
the making of an American citizen out of 
the alien, who is often much of a child 
in spirit, and has a totally unsuspected 
fund of sentiment. 

As to any comparison between the 
value of the Patriotic-Historic Society 
and the purely philanthropic one, it does 
not seem fitting to consider them in the 
same category at all. Because, try as you 
will to prevent it, deny it as you may, 
philanthropy is in the last analysis but a 
polite name for charity. It always im- 
plies giving by one richer to one poorer, 
and therefore, even if insensibly and un- 
consciously, does to some degree foster 
superiority on the part of the giver, and 
inferiority on the part of the receiver. 
And so, even though seemingly essential 
at times, it is in its essence undemocratic, 
and not to be encouraged beyond the time 
of actual necessity. 

Rather let us have the stimulation of 
the resolute self-respect and sturdy in- 
dependence of the Pilgrim Fathers; the 
thrift of Benjamin Franklin; the simple 
honesty of Abraham Lincoln ; the shrewd 
common sense of Teddy Roosevelt. It 
is true that we need badly a renaissance 
of the plain living and high thinking in- 
dulged in by the early settlers of America, 
but never will we realize that through 
over-much philanthropy. 

The philanthropic society is but a tem- 
porary stop-gap, and organized charity 
too often has had the effect of develop- 
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There is a cer- 
tain type of emigrant who comes here 
expecting to find in America a land flow- 
ing with milk and honey, figuratively 
speaking, or, as would suit him better, 
the streets paved with gold ready for his 
immediate picking up. 


ing more charity cases. 


And there is an- 
other type, native to America, who con- 
siders that the world owes him a living, 
and proceeds to try to collect the debt. 
From this latter class arises much of the 
discontent, the distrust of capital, the 
half-baked socialism, that are the bane of 
America in almost all sections today. 
Not much can be done with adults who 
are of either of these two types, but a 
very great deal can be done with their 
children to remove such ideas of life from 
their heads and to substitute more desir- 
able ones that will make them contribut- 
ing citizens of this republic. It is a work 
that may well be taken up by any Pa- 
triotic-Historic and would 
eventually relieve the employment situa- 
tion greatly. 


Society, 


For men who expect others 
to take care of them, and look to the 
society to the 
responsibility of their families, are not 
enrolled the the 
‘working class,’ so called. Nor do they 
care to be, if jobs were ever so plentiful. 

It is their mental make-up that needs 
to be entirely altered, and as I said, for 
them it is too late. But with the plastic 
material of their children’s minds and 
characters, much moulding may be done, 
and better ideas become warp and woof 
of the child soul. 

As a power against radicalism, the 
Patriotic-Historic Society may exercise 


philanthropic assume 


among members of 


mighty force, if, as suggested previ- 
ously, it also takes a firm stand for al- 
leviating and remedying abuses which, in 
many instances, have been instrumental 


in producing that radicalism. 
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An enlightened patriotism is one of the 


most powerful weapons against radical- 
ism—a conservatism centered in the intel- 
ligent understanding of the basic integ- 
rity of our government, and the genuine 
uprightness of its principles. 

If the ‘average American citizen’ is 
sound in his outlook upon this country, 
its laws and government—if the common 
people of whom Lincoln loved to talk, 
are unswerved by radicalism, by bolshe- 
vistic ideas, and by illogical socialism, 
then the occasional radical can exercise 
no potent influence, and we need not 
greatly fear either him or his example. 
But when the ‘Average American citizen’ 
takes up with the ideas of the radical, 
then beware, for will be 
doomed ! 


America 


As to the alien who comes to America, 
often full of dreams of what this country 
is to bring to him and his children, anx- 
ious to be ‘a good American,’ but woe- 
fully ignorant of America’s customs, 
strange to her people, and possessed of 
no background of American history or 
traditions, ah, what may not the Patri- 
otic-Historic Society do to reach and 
teach these eager souls, to amalgamate 
them into a harmonious whole with the 
Americans established here 
through birth or adoption! 

Americanization work, such as is being 
done by the D. A. R. all over the country, 
is fostering understanding, is training 


already 


these foreign-born men and women to be- 
come real citizens of these United States. 
But here again we would utter a word 
of warning. If we require of these 
aliens more than we do of the native- 
born; if we kindle in them a pure un- 
selfish love for their adopted country, 
and then rebuff them by narrow sectional- 
ism and provincialism; if they are dazed 
and confused by unjust property laws, 


4 


vy exploitation, and by commercial greed, 


then what avails all the recital of the 
history of the past, if it be confuted by 
the actions of the present? 


A man, himself foreign-born, but who 
has become the editor of a large news- 
paper, remarked recently in an editorial 


that while the Americanization exercises 
as practised at the night schools were 
fine and that the 
foreigners needed much more contact 
with Americans—to be taken into their 


inspiring, 


homes, to be taught the customs, the 


things of American life—that they might 
be driven away from their narrow Old 
World notions, and out of their purely 
foreign sections in the big cities, and 
- made to mingle with the people here, in- 
stead of staying by themselves in clannish 
isolation. 


So often we study the foreigner as we 


might some interesting flora from an- 
We for 


them, we open missions and community 


other land. establish schools 


houses, we put free dispensaries in their 


and kindergarten teachers go 
them. But 


simple friendliness, not with irritating 


nurses 


among that we should in 
superiority, visit them, and become ac- 
quainted with their problems, never seems 
to occur to us. Many a foreign woman, 
whose children have learned American 
ways to some extent, and speak the lan- 


: - guage fairly well, is almost dying of 


homesickness in this land of opportunity. 
) . 3 Too timid to go out by herself, her chil- 
dren perhaps ashamed of her oldfash- 


ioned dress and manner, she is as com- 
pletely alone, as if she were isolated on a 
desert. 
. 
Some 


women’s have 


organizations 
taken upon themselves to personally visit 
such women, talking with them as much 
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as it is possible with the limitations of 
language on hoth sides, and taking a real 
personal their 
Often, to their surprise, they 


interest in them and 
families. 
have found themselves receiving more 
even than they gave from such calls, and 
have obtained an entirely new viewpoint 
from which to see the foreigner in 
America. 

A certain chapter of the D. A. R. gives 
different members the names of women 
who are to arrive in their city from 
foreign lands on certain dates. They 
meet them at the station, and in this way 
throw around these women, strange, be- 
wildered, and often almost exhausted 
by their long trip, an atmosphere of 
friendliness. They see that their pro- 
tegees find the city address they de- 
sire, if friends or relatives are not there 
to meet them, and later on visit their 
new homes, and try to aid them in every 


way possible. 


These foreigners should be brought to- 
gether with Americans in our schools and 
churches, and in our homes. Wherever 
there are great neighborhoods of isolated 
foreigners, keeping to their racial and 
national habits, customs, and languages, 


and holding meetings only in the Finnish 
or the Italian hall, and the parish church, 
there lurks a danger for America. For, 
as some one has wisely observed, an in- 
dividual Polack, Italian, or Slav, may in 
his own fashion prepare to be a ‘good 
American,’ and be in earnest about it. 
But you gather together a_ thousand 
Polacks, Italians, or Slavs, and they are 
predominantly Polish, Italian, or Slavish. 
If that is not so, why then do we always 
speak of the ‘Russian vote,’ the ‘Italian 
vote,’ ete. ? 


We can never make these aliens part 
of America, so long as their instincts, 
their habits of thought, and their customs, 


hi 
— 
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THE 


all another land. one 
knows that the best way to learn a lan- 
guage is not by painstakingly studying 
verbs, nouns, and adjectives, 


are Every 


but by going 
to live among the people who speak that 
language. That is why community work, 
carried on in co-operation with what is 
strictly Americanization work, is 
so very important. 

the foreign-born men _ to 
know American law and to keep the letter 
of it, 
law there 


termed 
Teaching 
is not enough, for behind every 
is a moral consciousness that 
gives it life. It is this moral conscious- 
ness which the Patriotic-Historic Society 
must invoke, must develop, if we are to 
do our duty by these potential Americans 
who will become either a menace or a 
blessing to this country, according as they 
are educated, and, 
inspired. 

And to whom should they look for such 
inspiration and leadership any more than 
to the members - 
who are themselves imbued with a warm 


trained, most of all, 


of these organizations 


ardor for their country and its institu- 


tions; who know its history accurately, 


and who have its traditions as a part of 
their cu'tural background? it is their 


privilege and duty to impart this knowl- 


You men, real men, who knew your neighbors 
well, 
Bore your commissions without selfish aim, 
And in your efforts sought no wealth or 
fame 
But held your townmen’s faith too dear to sell, 


By Elizabeth 


The Constitution lives, though you are gone; 
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edge to the children who will take up 
duties after 
who will soon have 


life’s responsibilities and 


them, to the foreigner 
the power of the ballot, and to all to— 


whom the word ‘patriotism’ is but a col-_ 


lection of letters, with no particular 


significance. 
like all other 
a living reality 


Patriotism, gr 


eat emo- 
tions, is in the lives of 
men and women, boys and girls, here and. 


It 


concerns itself with the right motives, 


now, or it is not patriotism at all. 
principles, and practices now, or it is but. 
the letter of the law that killeth, instead 
of the spirit that maketh alive. 

A writer in a recent number of the 
World's Work has this to say, and 
forms a fitting close to this essay, and 
should be heeded by all true Americans : 

“The majesty of the state must find 
and kindle a spiritual majesty in the soul 
or the state itself will 
rest on the shifting 


of every citizen, 
sands of personal 
desires, personal profits, and personal 
ends, and when on such a house the rain 
and the 
winds blow and beat upon it, that house 
fall, fall 


thereof.” 


descends, and the floods come, 


will and great will be the 


> om 


COLONIAL BUILDERS 


D. Preston 


Their hopes, their 
fell — 
Were yours to advocate in council without 
shame ; 
And you have founded sanely in their name 
That nation in which “we, the people,” dwel . 


ideals, will—whate’er_be- 


Through it your wisdom and your strength 


prevail. 


While politicians hedge 


Fanatics, 


Shall tongues 


again? 


fools and rogues all strive as one 
To crush this safeguard set by honest men, 
like yours speak 


and mobs assail, 


fearlessly 


~~ 


if 


A MOTHER OF THE AMERICAN 
REVOLUTION 


By Elizabeth C. Barney Buel 
Vice President General from Connecticut, N. S. D. A. R. 


In the town of Litchfield, Connecti- 
cut, founded in 1720 and distinguished 
for its historic, literary and educational 
traditions, there is one of those home- 
steads which reflects unchanged the 
atmosphere of colonial and revolution- 
ary days. This is the “ Wolcott Home- 
stead,” built more than a century and 
a half ago by Oliver Wolcott, Signer 
of the Declaration of Independence 
for his young bride, Lorraine Collins. It 
is a house which stands today as it stood 
then, lovingly guarded from the rav- 
ages of time and the restless spirit of 
change by its present owner, a direct 
descendant of its patriot builder. 
Within its carved and _ wainscoted 
walls the atmosphere still seems to 
vibrate with the memories of genera- 
tions of the brilliant men and women 
of the Wolcott race which has illumin- 
ated the pages of our country’s history 
with its deeds of patriotism. 

This home of Oliver Wolcott and of 
Lorraine Collins, his wife, reflects their 
fine personality, their culture of mind 
and heart, their nobleness of purpose 
and their lives of self-sacrificing devo- 
tion and religious faith. 

But it is not with Oliver Wolcott 

that we are most concerned in this 
sketch, nor with the historic events 
Ww hich he helped to bring about, except 
“as they form an incidental part of our 
~ narrativ e. These may be found in any 
history. It is with the background, or 


rather with the foundations, of iiaieiie 
with which we are to deal — with the 
home, the wife, the mother, without 
whose faithful support behind the 
firing line the makers of history would 
be helpless indeed. 

Without a woman such as Lorraine 
Collins Wolcott left at home in the 
house, Oliver Wolcott could hardly 
have served his country as he did dur- 
ing his constant absence at the seat of 
government. One can pay Mrs, 
Wolcott no greater tribute than to 
quote what is said of her in the “ Wol- 
cott Memorial :” 

“ During his 


(Oliver Wolcott’s) 
almost constant 


absence from home 
while engaged in the arduous service 
of the Revolutionary War, she edu- 
cated their children and conducted the 
domestic concerns of the family, in- 
cluding the management of a small 
farm, with a degree of fortitude, per- 
severance, frugality and intelligence, 
equal to that which in the best days 
of ancient Rome distinguished her 
most illustrious matrons. Without 
her aid his public services could not 
have been rendered, without involving 
a total sacrifice of the interests of his 
family ; with her aid his home was the 
seat of comfort and hospitality, and by 
means of her assistance he retained 
during life a small estate, a part of 
which was a patrimonial inheritance.” 
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Added to this, her portrait by Earle 
shows her to have been a woman of 
fine countenance and majestic figure, 
fully corroborating the tradition that 
¥ in her day she was the most beautiful 


i woman in the village. 

A Strong and patient and full of faith 
Lorraine Collins Wolcott must have 
been to have filled the position that she 

J occupied, and to have conducted the 
affairs she 

had charge of 

through two 

long and_ bitter 

wars, divided by 

= a period of tur- 

moil, excitement 
a and unrest in 
the body politic. 
Unfortunately, 
nothing of 
personal nature 
remains where 
by we can re 
call the living 
woman to our 
mental vision 
All our knowl 
edge must b 
econjecturi 
gathered fron 
IRON LADLE USEUV FOR MEL 
letters to her of — sratve oF KING GEORGE 
her husband and = BOWLING GREEN, 
family, and sur- AMERICAN PATRIOTS. 
mised from the 
lives and characters of her children. 
Thus we shall endeavor to get an 
indirect picture, as it were, of Mrs. 
3 Woleott by a glance at a few family 
. letters, by a reference or two to the 
. Litchfield happenings of those days in 
which she had a share, and by attempt- 
F ing a slight acquaintance with her 


distinguished children 


NEW YORK CITY, TO BE 
LADLE, 
OWNED BY DR, JOHN L. 
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Lorraine Collins Wolcott was 
daughter of Captain Daniel Collins «f 


Guilford, Connecticut, thus having) 


membership by right of birth in 
another of the most numerous and 


noted families of coloniat Connecticut. 
Captain Collins was a descendant of 
one of the first settlers of New Eng- 


land, and himself the ancestor of many | 
of the principal families of Goshen, 


TING 


LEAD INTO BULLETS, 
WAS SENT TO 


WHEN Lith LEADEN 
LITCHFIELD, CONN., FROM 
MELTED INTO BULLETS FOR THE 
THE WOLCOTT MANSION, NOW 
BUEL 


FOUND IN 


Connecticut. The Reverend Timothy 
Collins, Litchfield’s first clergyman, 
was a relative of his. When he died. 
his widow, Lois, became an inmate of 
her daughter Lorraine’s household in 
Litchfield, sharing with her the cares 
of its maintenance. Lois lies buried in 
the West Cemetery, where, as the 
inscription runs, her “ monument was 


4 


| 
| 
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re-established in 1825 to the virtuous 
mother of a numerous family by her 
grandson, Oliver Wolcott.” 

Nothing is known of  Lorraine’s 
childhood Mrs. Wolcott 
was called both Laura and Lorraine, 
her husband using both names indis- 
criminately in his letters, while Laura 


in Guilford. 


is the form used on the monument in 


the East Cemetery where she lies 


buried with her husband. From the 


same monument we learn also that she 
was born January 1, 1732, being her 
husband's junior by six years and 
twenty-three years of age at the date 


of their marriage on January 23, 1755. 


The 


of stirring times 


year 1755 was the beginning 
on two continents. 
It was the year when an earthquake 
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bad day 
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engulfed Libson; it was the year when 
the Indians of Virginia annihilated 
Braddock and his army despite the wt 
efforts of a young militia ay 
named George Washington ; it was the — 
vear when the French Acadians were > 
driven their and 


colonel 


homes dis- 


tributed among the colonies, some of 
them finding asylum in Litchfield; and © 
it was the year which saw the begin- 


LITCHFIELD, CONN., AS IT IS TODAY 


ning of what is known on this cor- 
tinent as the “last French War” and © 
in Europe as the “ Seven Years’ War,” | 
when Frederick the Great of Prussia 
fought the world with the sole aid of — 
England. 


France and England were © 


about to fight their last duel for _ 

supremacy in America, and in this 
contest Litchfield was to have an % 
active share. 4 
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When the young Wolcott bride 
came to her new home, the town had 
made rapid strides in population, im- 
portance and general development, due 
to its having become the shire town 
of the new county of Litchfield, organ- 
ized in 1751. There had been a sharp 
rivalry for this honor between Litch- 
field and Goshen six miles to the north. 
Many people had settled in Goshen in 
the expectation that it would become 
the county town. Among these was 
Oliver Wolcott, who, having studicd 
medicine under the direction of his 
brother, Dr. Alexander Wolcott in 
Windsor, settled in Goshen as a prac- 
ticing physician. When Litchfield was 
named as the county seat he was 
appointed first high sheriff and im- 
mediately moved thither where he 
built the “ homestead” in 1752, if we 
accept Kilbourn’s “ History of Litch- 
field’ as an authority, or at least as 
early as 1754, if we accept the state- 
ment made in the “Wolcott Memorial.” 
Sut whatever the exact date, a halo of 
romance always surround the 
home built for the woman so soon to 
become his wife. 


will 


In the midst of the most disastrous 
year of the French war, while Litch- 
field was sending her full quota of men 
to the front, their first little son Oliver 
was born, only to die within two 
weeks. How often do the long lists 
of children of the olden days tell this 
pathetic tale of the death in infancy of 
the first-born, whose little life was but 
a flitting downwards to this earth for 
a brief space, then upwards again, 
leaving its name as its sole legacy to 
the next one of the same sex to come. 
The second Oliver was born January 
11, 1760, and was followed by Laura in 
1761 and by Mariann in 1765. Lorraine 


Wolcott had thus three little children 
to care for during the next ten years 
of trial, the oldest but fifteen when the 
War of Independence broke out. To 
these cares, family tradition adds the 
management of thirteen slaves, them- 
selves no better than children, needing 
constant supervision as to their work 
and attention to their needs. When 
we remember that this was in spinning 
wheel days, hands 
made the household commodities from 
the supplies in the larder to every 
stitch of clothing the family wore, it 
will be realized that the superintend- 
ence of this community of sixtcen 
dependent souls, besides thought and 
devotion given to husband and mother, 
required no _ ordinary faculties of 
mind and heart. Moreover “the small 
farm” was quite an extensive domain, 
the Wolcott lands including the sites 
now occupied by large private estates 
across the village street and extending 
westward beyond the village limits. 


when women’s 


That Mrs. Wolcott's responsibilities 
were so great as to be almost beyond 
her strength, which yielded steadily 
to failing health, is evidenced by the 
anxious tone of many of her husband's 
letters from the seat of activity in 
Philadelphia where he was attending 
the sessions of the Continental Con- 
gress. Nor was she less concerned for 
his safety, carrying anxiety for him as 
an added load of care. He writes thus 
from Philadelphia, on February 19th, 
1776: 


“My dear: 


Retired from Business, Noise and Politics, 
I enjoy a solitary and pleasurable hour in 
writing to you. I am sorry you suffer any 
solicitude on my account. You have much 
more reason to attend to your own comfort, 
having so many cares to trouble you, and in 
a state of health too much impaired. I am well 


by divine Blessing, and with some very good 


4 
¥ 
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friends. An Anxiety may become habitual for 
us to suffer, on account of friends most dear 
to us; but it is a fruitless Grief, and let us 
not indulge it. We cannot know whether our 
absent friends enjoy the Comforts of Existence, 
or are torn by the sharp Thorns of Adversity. 
An omnipresent God orders the circumstances 
of all, and with calm hope and trust may we 
commit everything to His providential care. 
I know your cares must be many, but I hope 
you and the family may be supported and pro- 
vided for. The tender feelings may become 
too sensitive and destroy fortitude. Let us 
not pervert the bounties of our Creator by 
an unreasonable Solicitude, but enjoy with 
Gratitude the Blessings that we possess. I do 
not mean this as a Reproof, but to advise 


you to lay aside unprofitable Care. 


“T am yours affectionately, 
Wotcorr.” 


“March 2d, 1776. 
“My Dear: 


I feel much concerned for the burden which 
necessarily devolves upon you; I hope you will 
make it as light as possible. You may easily 
believe from the situation of public affairs, 
that the critical moment is near, which will! 
perhaps decide the Fate of the Country; 


llth June 
“By the Blessing of God I enjoy Health, 
which demands my gratitude. The service is 
hard and affords but little Time for Exercise; 
but I hope before next month is out to be upon 
my return to my Family, whom I do most 
sincerely desire to see. My Love to my Chil- 
dren and accept the tender Regards of him 
who always esteemed himself happy in your 

affection. 
Oliver Wolcott.” 


In less than a month from the date 


of the above letter Oliver Wolcott had 
signed the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence and was on his way back to 
Litchfield. It was probably when 
passing through New York that he 
advised the transportation to Litch- 
field of the famous leaden statue of 
George the Third which was pulled 
down from Bowling Green by the Sons 
of Liberty and a joyful populace on 
July 11th, just one week later. On its 
arrival in Litchfield the statue was cvt 


up and melted into 42,088 bullets by _ = 


the Wolcott children and the young — 
ladies of Litchfield under the direction _ 
of Mrs. Wolcott in the orchard back | 
of the Homestead. The manuscript 
record in General Wolcott’s own hand- © 


writing of the number of bullets 


credited to each young patriot is still — 
preserved among the Wolcott papers. 

In August General Wolcott was off — 
again, writing hurried notes from Long 


Island in the midst of the disastrous _ 


battle there, and later after the evacua- ; 
tion. 

In October he again writes of his 
hopes of returning home “to relieve | 


you (Mrs. Wolcott) from some part of 


your present cares, and to enjoy those | 
pleasures which are to be found only | 
in domestick Life.” 
From “ Baltimore Town” he writes — 
on Christmas Day: 
“You excuse yourself from writing | 


to me on account of the difficulty and a 


uncertainty of Conveyance. The De- 
livery of Letters is a matter of some 
uncertainty, but if they should fall into 


the hands of the Foe, such as come _ 
from you * * * I am sure I shall never 


be ashamed of.” 


His letters are long letters, with pa 


entries under different dates, while 
waiting, we must presume, for some 
safe means of conveyance homeward. 
Mrs. Wolcott is invariably addressed 
in the simple words “ My Dear.” 

On January 2lst, their 
anniversary, he writes: 


wedding 


“My situation gives me the knowledge of 
many Opportunities of writing which you have 
not, almost every one of which I embrace, not 
only as I take a pleasure in writing to you, 
but I well know that you wish frequently to 
hear from me. You are most especially intitled 
to a letter of this Date. as it is an important 
Anniversary in our Lives, which cannot fail 
of producing in me the most agreeable Recol- 
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lections. I am not able to give you 
the least advice in the conduct of my Business. 
Your own Prudence in the Direction of it I 
have no Doubt of. I only wish that the Cares 
which must oppress you were less. . . . I 
fear that by Reason of the scarcity of many 
Articles in Connecticut, you find a Difficulty 
in supplying the Family with some Things that 
may be wanted. But I trust the Essentials of 
Life you are provided with, and I wish that 
you may not want any of the Conveniences of 
it, . . . be assured I am _ yours with 
tenderest Affection. 


“Oliver Wolcott.” 


We find him again remembering 
their wedding anniversary in the ten- 
derest terms. 

In March, 1777, a small-pox epi- 
demic broke out in Litchfield, referred 


to by Dr. Reuben Smith in one of his 
letters to General Wolcott as the 


“struggle against the small-pox.” 
Dr. Reuben Smith in a letter dated 


April 17th writes that “Mrs. Wolcott 
and family are well. Oliver has gone 


Danbury.” 


Scarcely had her family come safely 
through this dreaded dis- 
ease when the of war rolled 


much 
tides 


perilously near to Litchfield, carrying 
of off one of her sons, then but a boy of 
seventeen. 
_ from Yale on a visit when the news 


Oliver had come home 
arrived of Tryon’s raid into the heart 
of Connecticut. Aroused at midnight 
to join the militia at their rendezvous, 


he hurriedly armed himself, while his 


mother packed his knapsack with 


_ blankets and provisions. Then stand- 


ing in the door-way she bade him 
good-bye and sent him forth into the 
night with the charge to “ conduct* 
like a good soldier.” 
The Rev. Henry W. Bellows in his 
1870 over the re- 


mains of her granddaughter, another 
Laura, the daughter of this young 


* Old term for “ conduct yourself.” 


patriot, thus refers to Mrs. Wolcott: 
“Oliver Wolcott’s mother—Lorraine 
Collins of Guilford, a woman of re- 
markable courage, masculine judgment, 
and business character—gave her son 
no small portion of her own strong 
nature.” 

His earliest education Oliver owed 
to his mother; from her he drew the 
strength which won for him his future 
career of devotion to the public good. 

Later when, in 1778, Oliver had grad- 
uated from Yale, he came home and be- 
gan studying under Judge Tapping Reeve 
before the famous Law School was 
established. Without breaking in 
upon his studies he attended his father 
to the Coast as a volunteer aid after 
the destruction of Norwalk and Fair- 
field, and then accepted a quarter- 
master’s commission in the service. 
This brought upon him the almost in- 
supportable burdens of providing fuel 
and provisions for the family and 
keeping the roads open for the trans- 
portation of army stores and ordnance 
under his charge. He it was, also, 
who, in his father’s absence, assisted 
his mother in dispensing the hos- 
pitalities of the mansion to the dis- 
tinguished men who had occasion to 
pass through Litchfield, then on the 
highroad of travel, or who were sent 
to him by his father. Washington, 
Hamilton, Rochambeau, Lafayette -- 
all partook of Mrs. Wolcott’s hos- 
pitality and were sheltered beneath her 
roof. Here they found not only an 
abundant hospitality but a hostess 
whose intellectual gifts and powers of 
conversation, whose acquaintance with 
affairs of public concern and _ vital 
interest in every changing situation of 
that long and weary war, made her a 
worthy companion and confidante in 
their counsels. As her husband’s com- 
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panion and closest friend, Mrs. Wol- 
cott was ever in touch with the outside 
world beyond her household. Whether 
together or apart, they were one in 
sympathies, in hopes, in fears. From 
the halls of Congress, and from the 
great battlefields of the war— from 
Stillwater, from Bemis Heights — his 
letters come to her bringing news and 
opinions on the progress of events. In 
one he writes as if in answer to some 
expressed fear of hers: “As to the 
Gloominess of the Times which you 
mention — Times I admit are bad, but 
I do not believe that God will 
this country to Destruction. 

Suffer not your Mind to be under any 
overwhelming Solicitude on this ac- 
count. God will take care of this 
People.” 

Lorraine Collins Wolcott stands re- 
vealed in these letters to her from all 
the members of her family. In every 
event of their lives she is shown to be 
their confidante and to be the subject 
of their chief concern. Her unselfish 
consideration for the large staff of 
servants was also a drain upon her 
sympathies and strength and brought 
a protest from young Oliver, after. 
his sister’s marriage to Mr. Goodrich. 

This sister was Marian, one of the 
most distinguished beauties of * her 
time, who became the wife of the 
eminent Chauncey Goodrich. Her 
marriage and removal to Hartford 
with her sparkling wit and sprightly 
ways must have been a sore loss to her 
mother. 


“ Betsey” Stoughton became the 
beautiful Mrs. Oliver Wolcott, Jr., and 
was the subject of United States Sen- 
ator Uriah Tracy’s famous retort to 
the British Minister. When the latter 
had remarked condescendingly that 
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“she might be admired even at the 
Court of St. James,” the Senator had 
replied: “ Sir, she is admired even on 
Litchfield Hill.” 

Of Marian’s aunt, Ursula Wolcott, | 
the following tale is told of her wit in 
dealing with an over-bashful lover: 
Coming down the stairs one day, Miss | 
Ursula saw ‘him standing silent and 


sheepish at the foot. “ What did you 
say?” said she. “I said nothing,” 
said he. “Then it’s time you did,” 
said she, whereupon, like John Alden, 
he spoke for himself and to the pur- 
pose. 

Oliver was married in June, 1785, 
Laura the following October, and 
Marian four years later. 

When all had left the homestead, 
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Oliver to pursue his political career = “Sir: 

“T received your letter announcing the in- 
: ris telligence of my mother’s death. Though this 
ford, Mrs. Wolcott, as the letters inti- — eyent has been for some time expected, yet it 


and the daughters to reside in Hart 


mate, must indeed have been solitary, was not the less agonizing to me, who have 
H keen deprived of a parent who possessed and 
well deserved my most perfect affection, grati- 
boy, and for her husband's greater tude and respect. It is however, on such 
freedom to remain at Litchfield. The melancholy occasions, that the dignity of virtue 
and the consolations of religion appear most 
conspicuous; and happy it is for us that in the 
Oliver, died in infancy, saddening the — life and death of our mother they have been 
hearts of the grandparents in Litch- fully illustrated. To live with honour and 
respect, to die lamented, and confidently to 
field. A year or two later, Mrs. Wol- expect a happy futurity, is to attain every good 
cott’s health began to fail, in a man- allowed to humanity. In all these particulars 
ner indicative of the end. our departed parent was eminently dis- 


On May 5th, 1794, Oliver Wolcott 
writes to his son: 


were it not for Frederick, the home 


first two little grandsons, sons of 


This tribute was from the’ = son 


whom she had charged so many years 
“ Sir: before to “conduct like a good sol- 


“By my letter of the 21st ultimo, I in-  dier.” Verily, she had set the 
formed you of the Death of your Mother. Her example. On April 19th, the patriot 
Children will render their best regards to her 
Memory, as well as most benefit themselves, 
by observing the Instructions which she has the summons to a larger freedom than 


anniversary, her spirit responded to 


given them, and by an Imitation of her Con- that begun by the muskets of Lex- 
duct. . . . That your dear Mother is in a 
P ington. 
state of exalted Happiness I have no doubt. 
May we so conduct, and so place our Hope and lhree years later her husband fol- 


Confidence in Him who is able to save to the 
uttermost, as that we may finally participate : : i 
in that Happiness. Across the generations their spirits 


lowed her. 


“My kindest love to Betsey. May the call to us to preserve their high sense 
Almighty bless you, her and your Child.” of right and duty, their spirit of un- 
This was the little granddaughter selfish patriotism, their — unswerving 
Laura, born only nine days before faith in the guidance of God, In a 
her grandmother's death. On May 3d shattered world, once more convulsed 
Oliver had replied to the letter “of by passion and turmoil, let us listen 
the 21st ultimo” with its sad news and heed the command of the patriot 

referred to above, his letter evidently mother to her son: nee 
“Conduct like a good soldier” 


* 
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UAINT and distinguished, sur- 
rounded but not overwhelmed by 
a forest of towering office build- 
ings, and standing on the exact 
spot selected for the first Town 
and Province House in 1657, is 
the Old State House of Boston, 
Massachusetts. There, in the 
midst of the eddying throngs of pedestrians, 


the streams of motor vehicles, and the roar of 
subway trains that race through its basement, 
it performs the noble task of reminding the 
present generation of the stirring events and 
the proud sacrifices that preceded the birth 
of this great nation. 

Nearly destroyed by a disastrous fire in 1748, 
it was reclaimed from the flames and the re- 
stored structure proudly served its purpose of 
carrying on the administrative affairs of the 
Colonial Government. Later, after John Han- 
cock was inaugurated as the first Governor of 
Massachusetts in the eastern room, called the 
Council Chamber, it was the meeting place of 
the Legislature of the Commonwealth from 
the time when the State Government was put 
into operation in 1780 until the new State House 
was ready for occupancy in 1798. 

Within the very walls of this most historic 
and famous building plans were perfected for 
the capture of Louisburg and with much pomp 
and ceremony the heroes of that successful ex- 
pedition were received and féted. It overlooks 
the scene of the Boston Massacre and it was 
here that Samuel Adams demanded the with- 
drawal of the British troops from Boston and 
the trial of those who took part in the, Mas- 
sacre which marked “the first concession ob- 
taincd by the colonists from the crown.” On 
July 18, 1776. the Declaration of Independence 
was read to the people of Boston from the 
eastern balcony, it being customary for laws to 
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be promulgated and proclamations issued in 
this way. The Treaty of Peace in 1783 was in 
the same manner proclaimed and from this bal- 
cony in 1789 George Washington, then Presi- 
dent of the United States, reviewed the proces- 
sion that welcomed him on 
Boston. 
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his last visit to 


During recent years there has been a civic 
development on all sides that has encroached 
somewhat upon the peaceful serenity of the 
Old State House reaching its climax in the 
establishment of a subway station in the base- 
ment. When further desecration was contem- 
plated the State Legislature, realizing the value 
of this historic temple for teaching true patrio- 
tism to future gencrations, passed a law for- 
bidding such action. 

This building is leased by the Bostonian So- 
ciety, organized in the latter part of the nine- 
teenth century to preserve historic spots and to 
collect and care for documents, pamphlets, and 
other valuables dear to the heart of the anti- 
quarian. Much of interest may be found in the 
Old State House and it is the Mecca of thou- 
sands who love to study the beginnings of our 
Republic. 

This building should be outstanding in in- 
terest, for wherever we may go no other has 
the distinction that was given by John Adams 
in a letter written in his later years: “Then 
and there was the first scene of the first act of 
opposition to the arbitrary claims of Great 
Britain. Then and there the Child Independ- 
ence was born.” 

As one enters or leaves he is reminded by the 
tablet of bronze of the rich heritage of his- 
toric facts represented by this ancient structure 
and there comes with peculiar force that part- 
ine iniunction: 

“Hallowed bv the Memories of the Revolution 
May Our Children Preserve the Sacred Trust.” 
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_ FLORIDA D. A. R. UNVEIL JEAN RIBAUT 
MONUMENT. 


STaTE CHAIRMAN, COMMITTEE FOR 


N May first, 1924, the Flor- 
ida Daughters of the Amer- 
ican Revolution unveiled a 
monument at Mayport, near 
the mouth of the St. Johns 
River to mark the spot where 
Jean Ribaut and his Huguenot Colony 
first landed on May day 1562. 

This shaft commemorates the landing 
of Jean Ribaut and his band of French 
Huguenots who came to the new world 
seeking freedom from religious persecu- 
tion. They arrived at a spot near the 
mouth of the St. John’s River May 1, 
1562. Ribaut erected a column and took 
possession of the country in the name 
of France. This was the first landing of 
Protestants on American soil, antedating 
by more than half a century the com- 
ing of the Pilgrims to New England. 

The monument erected here is a rep- 
lica of the original column and bears 
three bronze shields. One shield is a 
reproduction of the French coat of arms 
of the sixteenth century and the others 
bear inscriptions telling of the placing of 
the original column and of the erection 
of this monument by the Florida Daugh- 
ters of the Revolution. A 
picture of the monument appears on the 
five cent stamp of the Huguenot-Walloon 
Tercentenary Series. 


American 


The Ribaut celebration was the open- 
ing event of the Huguenot-Walloon 
Tercentenary and the first speaker was 


By Etta CRAMER KINDRED 


Rev. John Baer Standt, Director of 
the Huguenot-Walloon Commission, 
while the dedication address was made 
by Dr. MacFarland, Chairman of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee of that Commission. 


PRESERVATION OF Historic Spots 


The program was very skilfully plan- 
ned, each speaker representing a distinct 
phase of the event celebrated. The 
speakers were Mrs. A. W. Frilot, Regent 
of the Jacksonville Chapter, which origi- 
nated the Ribaut Monument fund; Mrs. 
Florence M. Chairman of the 
State Committee which carried the work 
to completion after the State conference 
adopted it as a State enterprise; Mrs. 
James A. Craig, outgoing State Regent, 
during whose administration the work had 
been done; Mrs. Theodore Strawn, State 
Regent, who presided; Dr. McNair, who 
spoke for the Governor of Florida; Col. 
William Gaspard de Coligny of New 
Orleans, a lineal descendant of Admiral 
Coligny of France, who sent out the 
Ribaut Expedition in 1562; M. de Sim- 
onin, Consul at New Orleans, the official 
representative of the French Government. 

Mrs. Jeannette Thurber Connor, Vice 
President of Florida State Historical 
Society, read the original account of 
the discovery of Florida written and 
published by Ribaut in 1563, and Mrs. E. 
G. Sewell, Vice President General, N. S. 
D. A. R., represented the 
Society. 


Cooley, 


National 


A wreath of laurel, from trees planted 


by George Washington at Mt. Vernon 


presented by Mrs. Denham, for the Mt. 
Vernon Ladies’ Association, was placed 
on the Monument. 

A large audience, representing D. A. 
R. Chapters of the State, prominent Flor- 
idians and distinguished guests, and typi- 
cal Florida sunshine contributed to the 
success of the occasion—a May day 
which will long be remembered by Flor- 
ida Daughters. 

Jean Ribaut, famous navigator and 
colonist, was born in Dieppe, France, in 
1520, and died in Florida on September 
23, 1565. The Spaniards, who finally 
captured Ribaut and the remnant of his 
armed force, put them to death (in fact 
Ribaut was killed by Menendez’s own 
hands) and their bodies were hung to 
the surrounding trees, with the inscrip- 
tion: “Executed, not as Frenchmen, but 
as Lutherans.” Ribaut’s murder was 
afterwards avenged by Dominique de 
Gourgues. 

Admiral Gaspar de Coligny, chief of 
the Protestants in France, had obtained 
a patent from Charles IX, and armed 
two ships on which, besides 550 veteran 
soldiers and sailors, many young noble- 
men embarked as volunteers, and ap- 
pointed Ribaut their commander. The 
latter sailed from Dieppe on February 
18, 1562, and avoiding routes where he 
might encounter Spanish vessels, sighted 
on April 30th, a cape which he named- 
Francois. The following day he dis- 
covered the mouth of a stream which he 
called Riviere de Mai, now St. John’s 
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THE JEAN RIBAUT MONUMENT UNVEILED BY THE 
FLORIDA DAUGHTERS OF THE AMERICAN REVOLU- 
TION ON MAY 1, 1924, AT THE MOUTH OF THE 
ST. JOHN’S RIVER TO MARK THE SPOT 
WHERE RIBAUT AND HIS FELLOW 
HUGUENOTS LANDED IN 1562 
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Parliament. 


DEPARTME 


I. LAW-MAKING done with set purpose is a 
comparatively modern institution. Primitive 
law codes were merely written statements of 
some of the customs already existing, like the 
Twelve Tables in Rome and the Laws of AI- 
fred the Great in England (about 900). Inten- 
tional changes of time-honored rules and the 
enactment of new ones come with Edward I 
Wilson: The State, sect. 1362-1365, 1415-1435. 

II. A genealogical table of Concress might 
begin with the Anglo-Saxon Witenagemot, the 
Assembly of the Wise Men, the leading men of 
the state. After the Norman Conquest the 
feudal Great Council, of men who held lands 
directly from the King, appears in its place. To 
this feudal council non-feudal elements were 
gradually added, as when Simon de Montfort 
called in delegates from the cities, that is, from 
the wealthy trading class, to strengthen him- 
self against the king and the greater nobles. 
By this time the assembly is called a Parlia- 
ment, and gradually separates into two Houses: 
the Lords, the aristocracy, the older element ; 
the Commons, representatives of the masses, 
the newer element whose power gradually in- 
creased. 

Wilson: The State, 837-840; 848-853; this 
topic may be followed out in Green: Short 
History of the English People, by using the 
Index. 

The LAW-MAKING BODIES were 
_ modelled, consciously or unconsciously, upon 
In most colonies they took the 
form of a council associated with the royal 
governor, and an assembly elected by the 
people; even colonies with no royal governor 
preserved the outer form. Their actual law- 
making powers depended upon the colonial 
charters and their own ingenuity. 

Fiske: Civil Government, 154-156. 

Andrews, C. M.: Colonial Period, ch. vii. 

Greene, E. B.: Foundations of American 
Nationality (Index). 

IV. The CoNnTINENTAL CoNGREss and_ the 
Congress of the Confederation, made up of 
delegates from equal political units, found no 
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III. THE LEGISLATIVE AND THE EXECUTIVE 
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for such a division. The former took 
such law-making powers as seemed expedient ; 
the powers of the latter were prescribed in the 
Articles of Confederation. 


reason 


V. In the ConstituTiIonAL CoNvENTION both 
one and two-chambered bodies were proposed. 
The latter was adopted. Their composition was 
involved in the controversy between the large 
and small states and both questions were set- 
tled together. The extent of the powers of 
Congress was likewise involved in the ques- 
tion of the powers of the national government. 
For the result see the Constitution, Article I; 
The Federalist, nos. 52, 62; Bryce: American 
Commonwealth, ch. x, xiii, xviii; Channing: 
United States, iii, 509-515. 

VI. A. similar genealogical table of the 
American Prestip—eNcy would begin with the 
primitive Teutonic warchief, and come down 
through the feudal and national monarchs of 
England, and the colonial governor. The 
framers of the Constitution created the Presi- 
dent on the model—as they understood it—of 
the King of England, influenced much by the 
statement of the King’s powers in Blackstone's 
Commentaries. Since the legal and actual pow- 
ers of the King of England were very differ- 
ent, the ultimate result was to make the Presi- 
dent more powerful than the English king. 

Fiske: Critical Period, 289-299. 

Stanwood: History of the Presidency, ch. x. 

Bryce: American Commonwealth, ch. v. 

For a comparison of presidential and cabinet 
systems see Leacock, Stephen: Political Sci- 
ence, 190-197; Bryce: American Common- 
wealth, ch. xx, xxi, xxv. 

VII. In most of the colonies the executive 
embodied the aristocratic foreign element of 
the government, opposed to the native, demo- 
cratic assembly. The struggle of the colonies 
became a struggle against the English execu- 
tive, the King. Hence in the state constitutions 
appears a deep-seated distrust of the executive, 
not wholly overcome in that of the nation. 

Fiske: Critical Period, 65-68. 
Channing: United States, iii, 431-444. 
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LARZ ANDERSON, Librarian General 
REVIEWS BY D. 


MEMORIAL CONTINENTAL HALL LIBRARY 


NATIONALISM AND RELIGION IN 
1774-1789 

By Edward F. Humphrey, Ph.D., Boston: 
Chipman Law Publishing Company 


AMERICA, 


In view of religious controversies, Dr. 
Humphrey’s Nationalism and Religion in 
America, 1774-1789, should prove a factor in 
enlightening the public on the various religious 
groups’ contribution to the cause of independ- 
ence and to the formation of our government. 
Its five hundred and more pages are filled with 
valuable facts and references to Washington, 
Adams, Madison, Jefferson, Henry, Carroll, 
Muhlenberg, Wesley, White, Duché, and many 
other makers of American history. Their re- 
lations with and activities in the Colonial 
churches are cleverly described, throwing a new 
light on the political situation in the Revolu- 
tion as affected by the influence of the pulpit. 

The book is, in fact, an examination of the 
forces of religion and politics before, during, 
and immediately after the American Revclu- 
tion, and is not biased toward any denomina- 
tion. 

The author states: “Republicanism was well 
established in the institutions of the Presby- 
terian and Congregational Churches,” and 
“many members of the Federal Constitutional 
Convention were trained in their practices of 
government. The Protestant-Episcopal Church 
and the Methodist-Episcopal Church worked 
out their American Constitutions in advance of 
the Federal Constitution.” and “to the Roman 
Catholic College of Cardinals we owe our sys- 
tem for the election of President and ’Vice- 
President,—the electoral college.” 

The rivalry of the many ‘religious enthusi- 
asts brought about the adoption of the political 
principle of religious liberty which “marks an 
epoch in the history of mankind,” and the “sep- 
aration of church and state in America resulted 
from the initial efforts of small bodies of per- 
secuted sects: Baptists, Presbyterians, Catho- 
lics and Quakers.” 

During the Revolution “American Episcopal- 
ianism was divided in its allegiance,” neverthe- 
less, it numbered among its members: Wash- 
ington, Jefferson, Marshall, Hamilton, Frank- 
lin and many signers of the Declaration of In- 
dependence. pecaneeed in America * * * 


B. COLQUITT 


possessed the celebrated Muhlenberg family to 
establish its reputation for loyal Americanism ; 
while the attitude of the Methodists and Mo- 
ravians were sadly misunderstood on both sides. 


Tue LineaGe Book or THE DAUGHTERS oF THE 
AMERICAN REVOLUTION 


IWashington: Published by the National Society 


In the Old World in ancient days when a 
man performed some patriotic deed, his sov- 
ereign rewarded him “and his heirs forever” 
with a patent of nobility, and the herald-at- 
arms recorded the man’s name and deed, to- 
gether with a title and distinguishing insignia, 
on the nation’s roll of honor. By these rosters, 
so carefully preserved in government archives, 
the hero’s heirs proved their birthright. 

Have you your patent of nobility—American 
nobility, of course? If you are entitled to it, 
you can prove your birthright to the title of 
“United States citizen of Revolutionary 
descent,” by referring to the N.S.D.A.R. Lin- 
eage Book—a roster of 202,074 women, of cer- 
tified descent from Revolutionary heroes, mem- 
bers of the only patriotic society holding a 
charter granted by the United States Govern- 
ment. 

This recognition as an established Govern- 
ment agency of practical patriotism is proof 
of the Society’s accuracy in methods employed 
in gathering, verifying, preserving and dissem- 
inating historic records. “Had the D. A. R. 
no other claim upon the gratitude of the nation, 
the production of the Lineage Book alone would 
entitle them to national consideration” because 
these volumes furnish a composite index of the 
War of the Revolution, wresting from obscur- 
ity heroic deeds, and are a standard authority 
of American genealogy and history. These vol- 
umes may be compared to the Burke of Eng- 
land, the D’Hozier of France and the Gotha 
Almanac of Germany. 

The increasing demand for the Lineage 
Books by the libraries throughout the country 
is evidence that this work is becoming widely 
known and better appreciated, and is especially 
valuable where opportunity for research is 
limited. 


With the growth of the § Society, the work 
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pertaining to the publishing of these records, 
correspondingly increases, necessitating the 
adoption of methods that conduce to the more 
rapid production of volumes, the nature of 
which demands great accuracy of detail. 
Therefore, the. force of clerks at work upon 
this at Memorial Continental Hall has been in- 
creased lately, with the view to publishing 
about fifteen volumes this year. 

Complete files of these books, each volume 
containing the lineage of one thousand mem- 
bers, will become priceless as the Society's 
supply for distribution becomes exhausted. 

In one of the Senate document reports of 
the D.A.R. we read that “it was seen very 
early that the files of application papers of 
members of the Society contain a mass of 
more unique material than has hitherto been 
accessible to the genealogist and historian in 
any other single place. These papers relate the 
experiences of many unnoticed heroes and for- 
gotten heroines who composed the rank and 
file of the nation in 1776. It seemed a sacred 
duty that these unknown dead, who so freely 
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gave their lives for our freedom, should be 
made realities to their forgetful descendants. 
This thought resulted in definite action at the 
meeting of January 15, 1892. The Historian 
General was then directed to condense into the 
form of a ‘year book’ the life histories con- 
tained in these papers. Such was the begin- 
ning of the publication known as the Lineage 
Book of the Daughters the American 
Revolution.” 

When members leave the Society, they, of 
course, cease to be on the rolls as active 
Daughters, but their ancestral record, once 
verified and recognized, belongs to the Society 
and the ancestors have their place on the Roll 
of Honor. 

Therefore, in these volumes of the Lineage 
Book can be seen one’s heritage. Not only the 
officers are there, but the rank and file “whose 
feet were bare at Valley Forge, who went over 
the barricade at Stony Point, who withstood 
the onset at Cowpens.” It was they and their 
deeds that made possible the American’s pat- 
ent of nobility. 


of 


TWO THINGS WE CAN’T FORGET 


Once we strolled, with several other kids, through a state capitol, and sneaked several 
good slides down the broad, smooth marble banisters when the gray-haired guide wasn’t 


looking. In a quiet corridor we came upon 


and tarnished—as they were returned in triumph from the war. 


“Disfigured, but not dishonored,” said the 
“Do you boys know what the tattered Flag 


stains, for they were inflicted while I flaunted fearlessly in the face of a vanquished foe. 
We remembered wondering then where the guide got hold of such a high-falutin’ speech; 


but we've never forgotten it. 


A long time after that we saw a soldier-judge inaugurated. Friends laid upon his arm 
his beloved Stars and Stripes, which he had a court attendant hang upon the wall behind 
Still a battleflag, in a sense, outflung against the ceaseless i: 


the magisterial seat. 
conflict of right and wrong. 


the stacked colors of the Commonwealth—torn 


guide, pointing with the heavy cane he carried. 
there says? ‘Proud am I of these shreds and 


Came later into this courtroom a line of sullen men to receive their sentences at the 


fringe of the Flag they had profaned. 
several young Americans not long out of 


And the judge said, turning in his great chair: “This Flag you have dishonored, but not 


disfigured, for Justice is here to shield its 
what the Flag says, with the wisdom of it 
to endure than faithless followers.” 


Among them, more shamefaced than sullen, 


were 


silken folds. If you have ears you will hear a 
s long experience: ‘Avowed enemies are easier 


their ‘teens. 


Which is another thing we haven't been able to forget. 


WORK 


reports must be typewritten. 
by a Chapter officer—Enitor. 


Old Belfry Chapter (Boston, Mass.). Eight 
monthly meetings have been held during the 
year. Our annual meeting in May was held 
at Marion Inn, Brookline. A luncheon was 
given for the retiring Regent, Mrs. W. B. 
Morgan, and the retiring Treasurer, Mrs. 
Boardman Hall. The business included re- 
ome ports of the Continental Congress, the election 
of. officers, and the appointment of Standing 
Committees by the newly elected Regent, Mrs. 
William B. Hovey. 

At the October meeting the Chapter voted 
to pledge $435 to the new dormitory at the 
International College at Springfield. In No- 
vember our tenth anniversary was celebrated 
by a luncheon at the Masonic Club. Mrs. 
Morgan gave an interesting paper on the 
naming of Old Belfry Chapter and musical 
numbers were given by Miss Barbara Werner, 
violinist, and Miss Mabel Hertz, pianist. Mr. 
Herbert E. Sharp was the principal speaker, 
taking for his subject, “Americanization.” At 
the meeting in December, Mrs. Edith In- 
graham, Chairman of Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, offered suggestions by which we might 
raise the money for our Dormitory Fund 
quota, Mrs. MacGregor sang beautifully and 
was accompanied by Mrs. Whitman with violin 
obligatos. At this meeting the Hon. Amos L. 
Taylor of Belmont, thrilled us with incidents 
relating to women in political life. His sub- 
ject, “ Citizenship of the United States,” pre- 
sented many new phases. A sale of cake, 
candy and fancy articles was held at the close 
of the meeting. 

In January Mrs. George O. Jenkins spoke 
forcefully on “Music and Books for Young 
People.” Mrs. Frank P. Sanborn enlightened 
us regarding “ Our Insidious Foe.” After the 
business meeting in February, which included 
the acceptance of Mrs. George C. Quincy as 
an associate member of the Chapter and ap- 
pointing of delegates to the National Conven- 
tion, the speaker of the afternoon, D. Chauncy 
Brewer, gave us much to think about on the 
subject of Immigration. His statement of 
facts made the gravity of the situation most 
apparent. 


To insure accuracy in the reading of names and promptness in publication, Chapter 
They should not exceed goo words in length and must be 


The March meeting was a home talent day, 
and old familiar songs were sung by Mrs. 
Cottrell, with Miss Avis Cottrell at the piano. 
Each song was preceded by a short history, 
given by different members. 

In April the meeting was held in Christ 
Church, Salem Street, Old North Church, of 
historic fame. After a short business meet- 
ing, Dr. Dewart, the Rector, explained the 
history of the church, tablets and relics, and 
other interesting data. Many of the children, 
who were guests from First Alarm Society 
and Signal Lantern, D. A. R., climbed the 
steeple, while others went to the “Little- 
House-By-The-Side-Of-The-Road,” where re- 
freshments were served, and more historic 
objects of interest were seen. 

The social activities of the year included 
a musicale in January when a trio, consisting 
of violin, ‘cello and piano, and a delightful 
soprano soloist, rendered beautiful selections 
to an appreciative audience. In February 100 
members and their guests enjoyed a bridge 
party. Miss Mary Clarke, formerly of the 
Metropolitan Opera, sang delightfully. March 
29, Old Belfry held another bridge party for 
the benefit of the treasury of the junior chap- 
ter, First Alarm. 

Our efforts have been so absorbed in the 
raising of money for the Dormitory Fund that 
our activities have, in many ways, been cur- 
tailed during this past year. We hope for 
the coming year that our Standing Commit- 
tees can return to their former activities, and 
that in our Chapter life we may all become 
fired with enthusiasm and interest. 


“Carotyn Corrre.t, 
Historian. 


Old No. 4 Chapter (Charlestown, N. H.) 
In the fourteen years of our existence we have 
grown from a mere dozen to a membership 
of forty, with two associate members. We 
hold monthly meetings from September until 
June of each year and besides the regular 
business session, we have music, frequently 


an original paper read by a member, and many 
historical and important topics are discussed. 
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Some of the papers on art, local history, 
American women in the Revolution, and In- 


ternational Relations have been especially fine, 
as have also others on the State histories ot 
New Hampshire, Maine and Rhode Island. 

The Chapter points with pride to the bronze 
markers with which we have marked the 
graves of fifty-eight Revolutionary soldiers 
who are buried in our local cemeteries. The 
grave of General Lewis Morris is located 
here, and has a marker placed by the Chapter 
in Springfield, Vermont, bearing his name. 

In May, 1922, this Chapter, aided by pupils 
in the graded schools, dedicated a young elim 
to the memory of General John Stark, who 
assembled his army here for the memorable 
march to Bennington, Vermont, in 1777. This 
tree is set on one of the historic spots on 
Main Street. In May, 1923, another beautiful 
elm was set near the public library in loving 
memory of Lieut. Roswell D. Whitcomb, who 
died over-seas in the World War. 

We have paid our quota to all the special 
objects designated by the National . Society, 
and we have contributed as generously as we 
are able to Americanization and Relief work. 
Many of us take an active interest in all the 
work along patriotic lines going on in our 
schools. 


S. Appice SPOONER, 


Formerly State Chairman 
International Relations. 


Quassaick Chapter (Newburgh, N. Y.). 
The Chapter now numbers ninety-one mem- 
bers of whom thirty are non-resident. At the 
thirteen chapter mectings we have had an 
average attendance of 23.4, and 9.7 at the ten 
meetings of the Executive Committee. The 
high quality of the literary and musical fea- 
tures of the year’s program is noteworthy, and 
the importance of the matters, both local and 
national, which were dealt with at the busi- 
ness meetings, is equally prominent. The 
Chapter has twenty-four standing committees, 
thirteen being sponsored by the State. 

All Chapter, State and National obligations 
have been met. Among these may be men- 
tioned the support of a two-bed room in St. 
Luke’s Hospital, the payment of annual dues to 
the local “ Society for Patriotic Observance,” 
and to the Knox Headquarters Association, the 
Incorporation of our Chapter. Through our 
State Treasurer we have paid 50% of our Val- 
ley Forge Memorial Bell quota; 100% on Im- 
migrants manual, Philippine Scholarship and 
Ellis Island Women Detention funds; $10 each 
to Tamassee School and to Springfield Inter- 


national ‘College funds. We own a $100 
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Liberty Loan bond. The total receipts for the | 


year are $616.10;  dishursements — $527.48; 
balance — $88.62. 


One of our members has been reappointed 
State Chairman of the Historical and Literary 
Reciprocity Committee. The Registrar re- 
ports the acceptance to membership of Mrs. 
Alicia Leslie, wife of Russell Stanley Coutant, 
Mrs. Mabel FE. Henderson, wife of R. H. 
Bryce Barr, and Mrs. Mary L. Shaw, wife of 
Percival J. H. Whittaker. 

The “Daily News” has been generous in 
press notices of our Chapter meetings. Our 
hostesses have been gracious and hospitable. 

Ipa C. Le Roy, 
Recording Secretary. 


Perry County Chapter (New Bloomfield, 
Pa.). When Mrs. J. W. Shull was accepted 
as a member-at-large of the National Society, 
she permitted her name to be presented as Or- 
ganizing Regent for Perry County and she was 
appointed June 12, 1923. Mrs. Shull proved a 
most efficient organizer, and when the State 
Conference was held at Lancaster in October, 
the organization was assured, and was reported 
to the Conference. The organization meeting 
was held December 15, 1923, with twenty-two 
organizing members. Since then a large num- 
ber of papers have been sent to headquarters, 
and frequent requests for application blanks 
have been received. 

Mrs. J. W. Shull, as Organizing Regent, is 
Regent of the Chapter; Mrs. A. R. Johnston, 
of New Bloomfield, is Vice-Regent; Mrs. 
Amos Gelnett, Newport, Recording Secretary ; 
Miss Lenore Rife, Duncannon, Corresponding 
Secretary; Mrs. Creigh Patterson, of Blain, 
Treasurer; Miss Mary L. Ulsh, Millerstown, 


Registrar; Miss Charlotte J. Barnett, New 
Bloomfield, Historian; Miss Kate E. Bern- 


heisel, Greenpark, Librarian and Curator, and 
Miss M. Zula Swartz, New Bloomfield, Chap- 
lain. The membership includes women from 
practically all parts of Perry County. 

The regular meetings of the Chapter are 
held in an office building in New Bloomfield, 
given for the purpose by Mrs. A. R. Johnston. 
The room has been suitably furnished. 

The name, Perry County, does not go back 
to Revolutionary times, as the territory which 
now bears that name was erected into a separ- 
ate county in 1820, and named in honor of 
Commodore Perry, but the section which is 
now Perry County played a worthy part in the 
War for Independence. It gave to the cause 
a number of officers, including at least four 
colonels, and many private soldiers. Among 
these was Ephraim Blaine, who did an import- 
ant work in helping to finance the war. - 
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One Perry County boy enlisted in the Revo- 
lutionary Army, as a filer, at the age of four- 
teen, and served seven years. Some of the 
Perry County soldiers experienced the cold 
and hunger of the winter at Valley Forge. 
Thomas Brown, a Revolutionary soldier, pro- 
vided in his will that the Declaration of In- 
dependence should be read beside his open 
grave, after which, the minister was to pray 
for his beloved country. Perry County 
women sometimes were left to manage the 
home and farm, while their husbands were in 
the Army. So the descendants of many oi 
these patriots feel that “ Perry County Chap- 
ter” is a suitable name for an organization of 
their daughters. 

CuHARLoTTE J. BARNETT, 
Historian. 

Orange Mountain Chapter (Orange, N. 
J.).. The annual patriotic meeting of the 
National Society, D. A. R. of this State was 
held at the Essex County Country Club in 
West Orange. The State Regent, Mrs. Henry 
Fitts, and her officers were assisted by Mrs. 
Thomas A. Edison, Regent of the Essex 
Chapter; Mrs. F. T. Keeley, Regent of the 
Hannah Arnett Chapter, and Mrs. William 
Blodgett, Regent of our own Chapter. The 
guests were from nearly every town and city 
in the State. 

In November we celebrated Armistice Day 
at the home of Mrs. Harry Smith. The ad- 
dresses were made by Mrs. Elbert Sloat and 
Mr. Blair Bannister. In December we gave 
an anniversary luncheon in Newark. Mrs. 
Charles Banks, Vice-Regent of New Jersey, 
spoke impressively of the work of our Society. 
A number of the members spoke of the history 
of the Chapter. Washington's birthday and 
our Historian’s Day both came in February 
and were fittingly celebrated. 

The money prize, offered by our Chapter 
each year to the Orange and West Orange 
High Schools, will be given this year to the 
pupil writing the best essay on “ Patriotic 
Women of New Jersey during the American 
Revolution.” 

Our splendid list of contributions follow: 
Caroline Scott Harrison Memorial, $20; 
American Indian School, $1.50; School prizes, 
$10.70; New Jersey State Regent Scholarship, 
$18.90; Emigrant Manuals, $31.50; Emigrant 
Kindergarden, $2;-International College, $50; 
Berry School, $100; Tamassee, $20; Philippine 
Scholarship, $10; History of Warren County, 
$8: Utility Fund, $43.75; Pledge at State 
Meeting, $25; Near East, $10; Orange War 
Memorial, $10; Belleau War Memorial, $10; 
Old Trail Road, $5; Kenmore Association, 
$10: Americanization in the Oranges, $25. 
Through the efforts of Mrs. G. H. Van Gun- 
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ton, Chairman of the Ways and Means Com- ay 
mittce, and the members of that committee, we | 
have this year realized $235.76. Through the — 
Conservation and Thrift Committee, Mrs. W. _ 
H. Bonnell and Mrs. E. A. Marks, we have 
realized $170.78. Mrs. J. S. Holmes and her — 
Committee on the Orange Mountain Chapter 
Home Fund have this year raised $272. a 
We subscribe to the Magazine and the _ 
Library has received from us this year sev- | 
eral valuable historical works of New Jersey. 
Through the efforts of our Historian, Mrs. J. | 
S. Holmes, we have placed large numbers of 
the Manuals, in many languages, in the homes _ 
ot foreigners who have recently come to our 
Country. 
ANNIE Burcess Homes, 
Historian, 


Margaret Gaston Chapter (Lebanon, 
Tenn.). One of the notable events, in the 

history of our Chapter, occurred on May 4, | 
1924, when a bronze tablet was unveiled, in’ 
Cedar Grove Cemetery, marking the grave of — 


our “Real Daughter,” Mrs. Mary Morris: 
Smith. 

There was a representative assemblage pres- 
ent. Mrs. A. B. Martin, Regent, was in 


charge of the ceremonies. A male quartette 
led in singing “ America,” and Rev. W. H. 
Johnston offered the invocation. Mrs. C. W. 
Huffman, Chapter Historian, gave a sketch of 
Mrs. Smith. She was the daughter of Edward 
Morris who entered the Army of Virginia at 
the age of 23 years, and was made Chaplain 
through the influence of Gen. George Wash- 
ington; he served through the entire Revolu- 
tion, at times coming in immediate contact 
with the person and staff of the Commander- 
in-Chief. Mrs. Smith was born in Franklin 
County, North Carolina, in 1802, and died in 
Lebanon, Tennessee, in 1895. She was a 
woman of fine intellect and memory and re- 
lated historic facts and incidents as she had 
heard them from her father’s own lips. The 
flag that covered the tablet was drawn aside 
by Miss Virginia Golladay, a great-great- 
granddaughter of Mrs. Smith, and the Regent 
made the presentation speech delivering the 
tablet to the care of the City and State. It 
was accepted by Mrs. F. C. Stratton, Chairman 
of the City Commission. Mrs. Smith was the 
mother of Mrs. Lucy S. Mackenzie, Ex-Re- 
gent and first State Treasurer, and the 
grandmother of Mrs. Lena Golladay, ex- 
Regent, and Miss Mary Morris Mackenzie. 
The singing of “Auld Lang Syne” and “ Blest 
be the Tie that Binds” closed this memorable 
occasion. 
Mauve M. HurrMan, 
Historian. 
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General Henry Dearborn Chapter (Chi- 
cago, lil.) celebrated its tenth birthday Febru- 
ary 12th. The outstanding achievements of 
the decade were dramatized in five episodes. 
The first scene showed the organization of the 
Chapter on Lincoln’s birthday, 1914, with 
thirty-three members, when the Chapter was 
christened and started its career under its first 
Regent, Mrs. Lida Eastman Torbet. The sec- 
ond episode was a reproduction of the War 
Shop maintained by the Chapter. The mem- 
bers in their Red Cross costumes, knitting 
and making surgical dressings, brought back 
the days when men fought and women 
served. It was interesting to recall that the 
General Henry Dearborn Chapter, through the 
courtesy of the American Fund for the French 
Wounded, had honorable mention as the only 
war unit that supplied them with boys’ 
trousers, children’s dresses made from men’s 
shirts, and quilts from tailors’ samples. In six 
months the War Shop completed 19,702 arti- 
cles. The third episode was symbolic of the 
Chapter’s Americanization work, interpreting 
America to the new comer, through classes for 
foreign women, gifts of flags and copies of the 
constitution to schools and immigrants and 
ceremonies in court for new citizens. In the 
fourth scene we saw the youthful officers ot 
the Ethan Allen Chapter, G. A. R., who 
cheered our hearts with the assurance that our 
sons and daughters would ably carry our work 
into the future. The picturesque fifth episode 
showed us girls from the mountain schools of 
lindman, Crossnore and Tamassee, telling of 
their needs and expressing their gratitude for 
help received. And so in brief pageant passed 
the ten years, like a tale quickly told. 


An exhibit of the Historian’s books and the 
Chapter’s collection of Revolutionary and 
Colonial relics added to the interest of this de- 
lightful birthday party at the home of our past 
Regent, Mrs. John W. O’Leary.. Among the 
Chapter’s treasures are an ivory whistle used 
for signaling from one regiment to another 
during the Revolutionary War, an early copy 
of the Declaration of Independence and a sil- 
ver teaspoon that belonged to Betsy Dear- 
born, wife.of General Henry Dearborn. 


The year that has just passed has been 
marked by some programs of unusual ‘interest. 
In April the Chapter had an Indian day with 
Father Gordon of the Chippewa Tribe and 
Humyanmani, a Sioux, who gave his program 
in native costume. On Flag day, June 14, a 
flag was presented to the foreign born adult 
pupils of the Haven School and a program 
given by our G. A. R. in charge of Miss Edith 
Cullom. Constitution day was celebrated by 
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Dresenting a framed copy of the Constitution 


ot the U. S. to the Immigrants’ Protective 
League of Chicago. On September 27, the 
Chapter united with other patriotic organiza- 
tions in giving a reception to the delegates to 
the National Indian Convention in the rooms 
of the Chicago Historical Society. October 
13, all the Chicago D. A. R. Chapters gave a 
reception for Mrs. Charles E. Herrick, State 
Regent of Illinois, at the Fortnightly Club. On 
October 23, the Chapter opened the season — 
with a reception, when the new officers, led by — 
the Regent, Miss Martha Parker, welcomed 
the members and guests. Brigadier General 
Charles G. Dawes addressed the Chapter in 
November, giving a stirring talk on “ Minute 
Men of the Constitution.” The White 
Breakfast in December was a beautiful oc- 
casion, when we had a program of Christmas 
carols and old-time songs and poems with an 
Ainerican background. In January “ An Alas- 
kan Travelogue” carried us to the land of 
snow and adventure. At the February meet- 
ing Mr. Henry Chandler, President of the 
City Club, gave us “Some Present Day 
Thoughts Concerning the American Revolu- 
tion.” 

These delightful affairs are simply the in- _ 
spi:ation for our real work. Our programs _ 
are a well from which we draw living water, 
not only to refresh ourselves, but to carry it 7 
forth to make our earth more fruitful. 

Our contributions for the year were as fol- 
lows: Immigrants’ Protective League and 
other Americanization work, $269.08; eo 


nore, $62; Tamassee, $96.45; Tamassee 
Library, $250; Hindman Settlement, $150; Pine 
Mountain School, $20; Roe Indian Institute 
$20; Blackburn College, $21.45, and Illinois 
Room, Continental Hall, $100. 

General Henry Dearborn Chapter closes its 
tenth year with a roll call of 290 members who © 
are trying to do their share in sending light to 
our “twilight people,” the American Indian, 
the foreign born and the southern moun- 
taineer. 


IRENE J. CRANDALL, 


Historian. 


Eliza Spalding Warren Chapter (Mos- 
cow, Idaho) was organized February 17, 
1923. We celebrated our first birthday with a 
Colonial party at the home of Mrs. C. L. But- 
terfield. The house was beautiful with flow- 
ers and flags and the Chapter members in > 
Colonial costume made a pretty picture. 
There was the display of Revolutionary relics, 
joaned by members and friends. Among the : 
many articles of interest were two swords 
carried at the Battle of Bunker Hill, a cocked 


hat of the time, a British army coat of the 


a 


Revolutionary period, many old books and 
samplers, the oldest dating to 1758. There 
were beautiful old silver spoons, cuff links and 
glassware which had been used by the owner's 
Revolutionary ancestor. 

A program of music and readings was fur- 
nished by talent from the University of Idaho 
aud especially interesting was the reading of 
“Grandmother's Story of Bunker Hill,” and 
“Paul Revere’s Ride,” given by Prof. Michaels 
ot the school of public speaking. 

Eliza Spalding Warren Chapter was organ- 
ized with a membership of twelve and on its 
first birthday hz 
twenty on its mer 
bership roll and se 
eral papers awaitil 
approval. The pri 
cipal work of t 
year been 
contribution to tl 
Spalding marke 
which has been 
erected at Lapwai— 
forty miles away. 
This boulder with 
its bronze plate, 
erected by the Idaho 
D. A. R., marks the 
first home, first 
school, and first 
church in Idaho, the 
home being that of 
the Spaldings and 
the birthplace of 
Eliza Spalding War- 
ren for whom our 
Chapter is named. 

Through our Pa- 
triotic Education 
Committee prizes 
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member. We soon expect to have more. = 

The Chapter has met all obligations, both 
National and State. We have nine subscribers cal : 
to the Magazine. Our Regent represented the _ 
Chapter at the Thirty-second Congress, and "¢ 
read a full report of this at the May meeting, 

The graves of eight Revolutionary soldiers 
have been located through the efforts of the 
Chapter, and a great deal of historical research _ 
work has been done. One hundred and sixty- | 


five Manuals have been placed in the Ipswich _ 
mills, and the American's Creed has been placed 
in all the local schools. 


The Magazine has 
been placed in the | 
Public Library. an 
A “Certificate of 
Excellence” was of- 
fered to the 
School pupil writing 
the best essay on | 
“Why I am proud 
to be an American,” 
and this honor was _ 
won by Miss Mary | 
V. S. Frazer. The | 
Regent, Mrs. Mac- 
intosh, has been 
pointed a member of 
the New Dormitory 
Committee for this 
part of the State. 
We have held in- 
teresting and profit- 
able meetings regu-— 
larly. Our outstand- 
ing achievement for 
the year was the un- _ 
veiling on May 5, | 
of a marker in 
memory of the Ip- 


swich sailors and 
have been offered aa soldiers of the Rev- 
in the seventh and BOULDER ERECTED BY AGAWAM CHAPTER, IPSWICH, olution. A huge 
eighth grades for _ — boulder was donated 
the best work in American History. Other by a member, Mrs. Paul Dodge, of 
lines of work will be attempted as the Chapter Rowley. It is placed upon the site where 
grows. the militia gathered for training. Upon 


Mrs. A. P. Lupsere, 
Regent. 


Agawam Chapter. (Ipswich, Mass.) was 
founded in 1921 by Mrs. Ruth M. B. Macin- 
tosh. It was legally organized by Mrs. Frank- 
lin P. Shumway, the State Regent, on Jan. 13, 
1922. On this occasion Mrs. Shumway pre- 
sented the Chapter with a beautiful silk Flag. 
Our meetings are held in the American Legion 
Memorial Building. At present we have 
twenty-nine active members and one associate 


the boulder was mounted a beautiful bronze 
tablet. This was made possible through the 
untiring efforts of Chapter members. Follow- 
ing is the program of the exercises: Assem- 
bly Call, Ipswich Mills Band; Invocation, by 
the Rev. Carroll Perry; The Star Spangled 
Banner, in unison; Address, by the Rev. 
Perry; Selection, by the Band; Recitation, — 
“The Uprising of '76,"” by Miss Muriel Rus- 
sell; Address, by the Rev. Frederick Kenyon; 
Solo, “Lest We Forget,” by Mrs. Ward Ten-- 
ney; Address by the Regent, Mrs. Ruth M. B. 
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Macintosh, and presentation of the boulder to 
to town; Unveiling by 1861, Mr. Charles Bam- 
ford, and 1914, Mr. Frank Mallard; Accept- 


ance, Commander Charles W. Bamford; 
America; Salute to the Flag; Benediction; 
Taps. 


The Chapter feels that the record of accom- 
plishment for the past year has been a credit- 
able one. This is especially true in the light of 
the fact that these are the first years of the 
Chapter’s legal work. 

Rutu M. B. Macintosu, 
Regent. 


Philip Perry Chapter, (Titusville, Fla.). An 
interesting event during the recent term of, the 
Circuit Court was held when the Members of 
the Philip Perry Chapter of the Daughters of 
the American Revolution presented a_hand- 
some Bronze Tablet. This is placed in the ves- 
tibule of the Court House and is in honor of 
the men of Brevard County who gave their 
services to our Country during the World 
War. It was unveiled by little Billie Ryals 
Wager and Mary Norris Froscher. 

The tablet was presented by Mrs. Adehmar 
Brady, Chapter Regent, who spoke briefly and 
appropriately. Judge James W. Perkins gave 
a very forceful and effective address when he 
accepted it on behalf of the County. The In- 
dian River Band lent their aid with patriotic 
music. The occasion was greatly enjoyed by a 
large number of our citizens. 

Mary C. FroscHer, 
Registrar. 


Col. Loammi Baldwin Chapter, (\\oburn, 
Mass.) he'd an interesting patriotic service at 
Hammond Square April 19, 1924, to dedicate, 
and present to the city, a boulder and bronze 
tablet with names of eighteen men who gave 
their lives in the Revolutionary War. The 
many patriotic organizations of the city were 
represented, also the D. A. R. Chapters of 
surrounding towns. 

The exercises opened by singing America. 
The Chapter members then gave the Salute to 
the Flag, followed by the American's Creed. 
Rey. Thomas H. Billings offered a prayer, and 
then a poem, written by Miss Clara S. Carter, 
was read by Mrs. Helen C. Stephenson. A 
few recollections by Mrs. Frances W. Hill, 
who was the Chapter’s first historian, gave an 
interesting account of the early history of the 
Chapter, and the way in which the memorial 
was started. Then came the presentation of 
the boulder by Mrs. S. Elmira Ramsdell, Re- 
gent of the Chapter, who said in part: “It is 
my privilege today, and I consider it a great 
honor as Regent of the Colonel Loammi Bald- 
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win Chapter, Daughters of the American Revo- 
lution, to give for them, to the city of Wo- 
burn, a tablet, in memory of our Revolutionary 
ancestors, on this one hundred and forty-ninth 


anniversary of the battle of Lexington. I now 
present to the Honorable Stephen S. Bean, 
Mayor of Woburn, this boulder and_ tablet, 


with names inscribed of those men, who on 
April 19, 1775, went from Woburn and sacri- 
ficed their lives in the service of their coun- 
try.” 

The Mayor, Stephen S. Bean, in accepting 
said, “In behalf of our city and all our people, 
it is a great privilege and pleasure to accept 
this memorial, and to give assurance that 
through all the coming years it will be jealous- 
ly guarded and preserved, so the generations 
yet to come may not forget, but will cherish the 
precious inheritance which Woburn possesses 
in the part her yeomanry played in the stir- 
ring days, when the founding of our Republic 
was in process.” 

At the conclusion of the exercises the Re- 
gent placed the first wreath on the boulder, in 
memory of the men whose sacrifice was su- 
preme, and members sang the Star Spangled 
Banner. 


Fiora J. D. Porta, 
Historian. 


. 


Go-won-go Chapter, (Greene, N. Y.)  Sat- 
urday, Nov. 24, 1923, was a memorable day for 
Go-won-go Chapter, when eighteen organizing 
members with several guests gathered at the 
home of Mrs. J. F. L. Cunningham to formally 
institute a Chapter of The Daughters of the 
American Revolution. 

Miss Ella Winsor, Organizing Regent, pre- 
sided, appointing the following officers: Vice- 
Regent, Mrs. J. F. L. Cunningham; Secretary, 
Mrs. J. Frank Nosser; Treasurer, Mrs. John 
Waugh; Registrar, Mrs. Walter Daily; His- 
torian, Miss May Manning; Chaplain, Mrs. FE. 
F. Smith; Directors, Mrs. J. F. Stevens, Mrs. 
Wm. Nott and Mrs. Charles St. John. 

Interesting papers were read by Mrs. Nosser 
and Miss Marion Race, pertaining to our ideals 
and what it means to be a member of the Na- 
tional Society of D. A. R. At the close of 
the business routine, the two honor guests, our 
State Regent,, Mrs. Charles White Nash, and 
State Vice-Regent, Mrs. Radcliffe B. Lock- 
wood, were called upon to speak, and each re- 
sponded with words of encouragement and in- 
spiration. Mrs. Nash spoke of the worth-while 
work being accomplished in many educational 
lines, giving especial emphasis to the work for 
immigrant women on Ellis Island. 

The afternoon closed with a six o'clock din- 
ner at The Sherwood. Our committees are 
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planning future work 


with much enthusiasm, 
and our membership is steadily increasing. 
We have sent two boxes of miscellaneous arti- 
cles to Ellis Island, which is only a small be- 
ginning of the things we hope to accomplish. 
We have chosen for our Chapter the musical 
name of Go-won-go, (which means “fear-no- 
one,”) as a tribute to the American Indian girl 
who was the daughter of a noted Indian Chief, 
Ga-ne-gua and whose early life was spent in 
our village. 
M. WINsor, 
Regent. 


Dial Rock Chapter, (West Pittston, Pa.). 
The cornerstone of the first D. A. R. Chapter 
house in Luzerne County and the first in that 
section of the State to be owned and occupied 


exclusively by the Daughters of the American 


Revolution, 


was laid in September, 1922, by 
Dial Rock Chapter in their new Chapter House 
at the corner of Linden and Berry Streets. An 
interesting company of spectators assembled on 


the adjacent school lawn to witness the cere- 


mony. Included among them were three mem- 
bers of the Grand Army of the Republic, 


Squire James R. Ehrett, L. G. Wildoner, and 


sung. 


G. B. Knight. 
ish 


Also Captain E. G. Gage, Span- 
War Veteran. Patriotic selections were 
The Chapter Regent, Miss Helen F. 
Mosier, was on the platform, with Mrs. Elvira 
Fear, first Regent of the Chapter, Mrs. Sallie 
M. Andrews, the donor of the building site and 
past Treasurer, and Mrs. Jennie M. Crane, who 
for ten years was Regent. 


Mrs. Bevier, the Chaplain, gave the invoca- 


~ tion, after which Miss Mosier read a brief his- 


tory of the Chapter. 

The activities of the Chapter have been regu- 
lar historical programs, the erection of mark- 
ers on the sites of Jenkins and Pittston Forts, 
and near the site where Benjamin and Stukely 
Harding were killed by Indians just before the 


- Wyoming massacre; placing of a bronze tablet 


in the new High School building in memory 
of Judge John Jenkins, the first school-master 
in this vicinity ; presentations of framed copies 
of the Declaration of Independence and His- 
tory of the Evolution of the Flag to the Public 
Schools; presentation of prizes for several 
years for the best essay on the subject of local 
history by a pupil; eare of the old Gardner 
Cemetery at Ransome for fifteen years; con- 
tributions for decorating soldiers’ graves; Red 
Cross work; Liberty Bonds; Memorial Conti- 
nental Hall, and other patriotic efforts. In 
closing the Regent voiced the aim of the or- 
ganization saying, “We stand for the ideals and 
principles of our forefathers and foremothers. 
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We are seeking to perpetuate them in our 
National Life.” 

Mrs. Elvira A. Fear expressed delight at the 
realization of her ambition for the Chapter to 
possess a building of its own, built on the very 
spot where the Indians stood as they made fun 
of the people who were burying their dead. 
She discussed history connected with the 
Wyoming massacre. Mrs. Crane paid tribute 
to the members who have passed beyond. Mrs. 
Andrews spoke of the great help we have had 
from the public in erecting our Chapter House. 

The list of articles to be placed in the cor- 
nerstone was read by Miss Ella Kintz, the Sec- 
retary. These articles were placed in a copper 
box and sealed in a block of white limestone, 
and marked D. A. R., 1922. The final number 
on the program was the reading of a poem by 
Mrs. John MacGuffie. This was written for 
the occasion by Mrs. Margaret Zimmerman. 

The house is of brick veneer, white sand- 
stone trimming, Colonial design in architecture, 
one story and basement in height. In_ the 
basement is a large dining room and kitchen, 
while the main floor has an assembly room 
seating 250 people, a rest and committee room. 
In the latter is a stone fire place, the stones of 
which were taken from a spring on the Kintz 
farm, where the Indians camped the night be- 
fore the massacre. In this room will be placed 
the splendid collection of relics which the 
Chapter has been gathering for years. Here 
also will be the bookcases which will contain 
the Chapter’s complete set of lineage books and 
our other valuable historical books. 


ELLA KIntTz, 
Secretary. 


Rev. James Caldwell Chapter, (Jackson- 
ville, Ill.) Possibly the greatest event in 
1).A.R. circles in Illinois was the dedication of 
The Governor Joseph Duncan Memorial as 
our Chapter House, on June 14, 1922. 

This historic mansion was built by 
Joseph Duncan, Governor of Illinois, in 1834. 
The weatherboarding used was black walnut, 
and is in a wonderful state of preservation. In 
September, 1919, some members of the Chapter 
became interested in securing for us a perma- 
nent home, and the historic associations and 
suitability of the location of this mansion was 
brought to their attention. A committee was 
appointed and after a thorough investigation, 
recommended the purchase of the property. It 
was decided that in order to raise money neces- 
sary to purchase the home, tablets would be 
sold, these tablets commemorating the time of 
the coming to Morgan county of any members, 
relatives, or others of the early settlers of this 
county. In this way the $18,000 which was 
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necessary to pay for the Home and the tablets 
was raised. The Home itself faces a beautiful 
little park named in memory of Gov. Duncan, 
and is set in the midst of a spacious lawn, with 
trees, shrubs, and flower gardens. 

The tablets are of white Vermont marble, the 
names chiseled in the stone, and lettered in 
gold. The task of selling these tablets was 
ably handled by a committee composed of the 
following members: Mrs. Bessie M. Black, 
Mrs. Lillian I. Danskin, Mrs. Anna G. Ehnie, 
Mrs. Fannie B. Wier, Mrs. Clara K. Moore, 
Mrs. Fanita W .Brockhouse, Mrs. Clara G. 
Alexander, Miss Lucy Mount, Mrs. Jennie R. 
Capps, Miss Ellie J. Trabue, Mrs. Ethel C. 
Harber, and Miss Maria C. Fairbank, and with 
the support of the entire Chapter there has 
been placed over 200 tablets. 

Many friends and members gathered to par- 
ticipate in the impressive dedicatory services, 
which were of a patriotic nature. 

The program: Bugle Call, C. A. Sheppard; 
Salute to the Flag; Prayer, Rev. W. H. Mar- 
bach; Address of Welcome, Mrs. Wm. Barr 
Brown, Regent; America’s Creed, The Chil- 
dren of The American Revolution; Presenta- 
tion of the Home to the Chapter, Mrs. Carl E. 
Black; Song, (Oh God Our Help in Ages 
Past), the Audience; Address, “Joseph Duncan 
and his Contemporaries,” Horace H. Bancroft; 
Group of Songs, Helen Brown Read, Mrs. 
Helen A. Bullard at the piano; Address, “The 
Educational Values of Historical Memorials,” 
Francis G. Blair; Song, Mrs. Wm. Barr 
Brown; Benediction, Rev. M. L. Pontius. 


EtnHet C. Harper, 
Historian. 


Isabella Chapter (Mt. Pleasant, Mich.) We 
have read each month with a good deal of in- 
terest the work the various Chapters are doing 
and sighed with admiration at the amount 
many of them accomplish. But, among all these 
chapters, there must be many, like our own, 
that cannot do any very big thing, but like the 
majority of people in the world, live the daily 
routine life as well and bravely as they know 
how and are content to let leadership go else- 
where 

Isabella Chapter has a membership of forty- 
one; of these seventeen are non-resident; eight 
are engaged in business; two spend their win- 
ters in the south; two have young children; 
four have invalids demanding their care, leav- 
ing eight active members to do the work of the 
chapter. Seven of these must be officers, leav- 
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ing one member to do all the committee work. — 

Now, given such a personnel, what do we do — 
with our problem? In the first place we do 
not try to spread ourselves over all the activi- 
ties of the organization We meet our state 
and national pledges. We have eight regular 
meetings a year, at which time we have papers 
and discussions on our country’s history and 
the place and work of the Daughters of tha 
American Revolution in the making of that 
history. 

We are intensely loyal to the ideals of our 
society. Whenever we give a social function, 
which we do at least once a year, we have 
gained a reputation for excellence which has 
brought our Chapter much favorable comment 
from outsiders. Then, we try to do some really 
worth while piece of work. This year we de-- 
cided to direct all our efforts to teaching the 
correct use of the flag to the eight hundred 
students in the Central Michigan Normal Col- 
lege, located in our town. We found that the 
Normal school had no flag to carry in proces-— 
sions so we purchased a beautiful silk flag for 
this purpose and on Patriot’s Day, before a 
large audience of students, faculty and towns- | 
people, we presented the flag to the school. | 
This was our chance and an impressive pro- — 
gram was given on the history and correct use — 
of the flag and an appeal was made to these 
students, who were going out as teachers, to 


teach reverence for the flag in their school-  _ 


rooms. 


Our program was also printed in Moderator- _ 
Topics, a teachers’ magazine, and thus was : 


read by thousands of Michigan teachers. 


ing of a box of material to the vocational di- | 
rector at Ellis Island; and the presentation to 
the National Society, D.A.R. of photostats ot 
three original muster rolls of companies raised 
by Captain Israel Trow, the Revolutionary an- 
cestor of one of our members. 


This coming year we expect to direct our 
energies to marking some historic spots in the 
neighborhood and have already raised some 
money for that purpose by giving subscription 
bridge parties. 

Thus, tho small, we are trying to live up to 
our privileges as Daughters of the American 
Revolution and to make our society a living 
force in the community. 


M. Loutse Converse, 


Among our minor activities were the send- | 


Regent. 
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ANSWERS 


3386. Anprews.—If you will communicate 
with me direct I may be able to give you some 
information on the John Andrews who mar 
Nancy (Ann) Goode. Mrs. D. B. Andrews, 
1410 A St., Portsmouth, Va. 


11657. MArtin.—Lieut. Samuel Martin b 
Devonshire, Eng. emig. from Plymouth 1640. 
Mar Phoebe Bracey, a widow, 1616, dau of a 
wealthy London merchant. 1652 they returned 
to London to visit him, & on their return voy- 
age to America, their son Wm. Seaborn Mar- 
tin was born 1653, so he was not born on the 
Mayflower. 25 June 1685 he mar Abigail, dau 
of Caleb Nichols of Stratford, Conn. & thru 
him straight desc can be traced to Robert Bruce 
King of Scotland. Ref: Martin Genealogy by 
Hay Vol. 1 also Guy Rix Manuscript Concord 
N. H. Hist. Soc. Wm. Seaborn Martin had 
chil Joseph, Samuel, Caleb & Phoebe. Will be 
glad to hear from you.—Mrs. Jsaac Smith, 611 
Westford St., Lowell, Mass. 

11824. Esxrince.—There seems to be no rec- 
ord of the birth date of Margaret Eskridge. 
Her sis Sarah was b 1708. Margaret & How- 
son Kenner were mar 1732. In the Will of her 
father George Eskridge in 1735, the only gr. 
chil mentioned are the four sons of his son 
George, who d 1732 & “the dau of my dau 
Margaret Kenner” which looks as if Margaret 
had only one child at that time. In all other 
cases, he names his children & “their heirs” 
Margaret was not the youngest child as Eliz. 
was. Her mother was 2nd w of George Esk- 
ridge & was named Eliz. His 1st w was Re- 
becca Bonum. Eliz. was named for her aunt 
Margaret Bonum Rust. George Eskridge & 
Rebecca Bonum were mar & set in Westmore- 
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land previous to 1696 & Wm. was the “eldest 
son & heir at law” Sarah Eskridge Newton 
was & 1708 & Eliz Eskridge was b aft 1715 & 
was the dau of the 2nd w Eliz. Vaulx.—Mrs. 
H. L. West, 2701 Conn. Ave., Wash., D. C. 

11844. Ketty.—John Kelly b 15 Oct 1724 West 
Newbury, Mass. did not fight in the Rev. but 
you can claim Civil service for him as he was 
Town Clerk for Salem N. H. 1775. Ref: 
Kelly Genealogy, p. 27.—Mrs. E. L. Kelley. 

11879. Beecuer.—The father of Lucy 
Beccher, wife of Joseph Gorham was Jonathan 
Beecher, b at New Haven, Conn 8 Apr. 1757. 
He mar Lucy Saxton Ist & had one child 
“Lucy” b 1783. His 2nd w was Anna Hine 
whose Ist husband was Samuel Baldwin. Jona- 
than Beecher d at Le Raysville, Pa. 29 Jan. 
1826. His father was Samuel Beecher b in 
New Haven 30 Aug 1714, d 16 Jan 1792. The 
tombstone records at Le Raysville, Pa. read 
as follows “Joseph Gorham d 18 Apr 1855, 
aged 75 years.” Lucy Gorham d 15 April 1854 
aged 71 years.” John Gorham father of Joseph 
is called of New Milford, Conn in the settle- 
ment of his estate 13 Jan 1806. However his 
w Abigail is called of Kent Conn in 1805, al- 
though the estates of both are probated in New 
Milford. Ref: New Haven Genealogical Mag- 
azine, Jan 1923. page 169; “The Gorham Fam- 
ily in Conn & Vt.” by Sprague; “Corbin Gen- 
ealogy” & family records in possession of 
Gorham desc, of Joseph & Lucy Beecher Gor- 
ham.—Lucia Russell Fellows, 30 U St., Salt 
Lake City, Utah. 

11885a. Warren.—Ref: History of Grafton, 
Worcester Co., Mass. Capt Samuel Warren 


mar 26 Aug 1728 Tabitha, dau of Joseph & 
Sarah Waite Stone. Thev were mar at Weston 
Sarah 2nd child was b 24 Dec 


& had 10 chil. 
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1731 & mar Phineas Leland. Capt Samuel 
Warren removed to Grafton 1730 & was one 
of the original members of the Ist Church in 
Grafton, his dau Sarah was the Ist white child 
bapt. there. He commanded a Company that 
marched for the relief of Fort William Henry 
25 March 1757. He was probably too old for 
active Rev. service—Sarah C. Rule, 20°n 
Stoneman Ave., Alhambra, Cal. 

11898a. ALLEN-Hircucock.—Lucy Allen 2nd 
dau. of Col. Ethan Allen m 1789 Judge Samuel 
Hitchcock b 1755 & had 6 chil. No record of 
mar to Hendee of these chil. but Amos Hitch- 
cock, son of Elisha & Ursula Hitchcock b 
Westminster, Vt 1784 mar 1807 Achsah Hen- 
dee & had 11 chil, son Wm. Hendee Hitch- 
cock b 1812 mar 1839 & had 8 chil, all b in 
Vermont. Eliza, dau of Joseph & Betsey Pren- 
tiss Hitchcock mar 1849 Horner Hendee of 
Woith, N. Y. lived at Westfield, Vt. & had 2 
chil. Ref: Genealogy of the Hitchcock Fam- 
ily. pub Amberst, Mass. 1894.—Lilian 
Hitchcock, 133 22nd St., Jackson Heights, N.Y. 

11912. Smiru.—John Lipscomb who mar 
Sarah Smith was the son of Wm. Lipscomb 
who mar Eliz. Smith. Both these men had Rey. 
recs. John Weod who mar Rebecca Berry has 
Rev. rec also, found in Landrum History of 
Upper South Carolina—Mrs. Pratt Pierson, 
Librarian, Gaffney Carnegie Library, Gaffney, 

11915. Jones.—Willy Jones, wealthy 
Planter & prominent political leader of North 
Carolina befriended John Paul in his days of 
poverty, in return for which the latter assumed 
the additional name of Jones. John Paul was 
the son of John Paul & his wife Jean Mac- 
duff & was b 6 July 1747 at Krikbean, Kirk- 
cudbright, Scotland. Ref: Enc. Brt. Vol. XV 
p 499. (a) TAYLOR Write to old county 
probate office for verbatim copy of Will or 
any inventory or administration. Photo stat 
copies are made for a fee.—Miss Eliza Taft 
Newton, 1766 Northampton St., Holyoke, Mass. 

11931, PArsons.—Peletiah Parsons of Conn. 
nr Hartford, mar Roxy Fyler b 2 Feb. 1764, 
dau of Roger Fyler b 3 May 1743 d of small- 
pox 18 Jan 1778 mar 7 Apr. 1760 Triphena Wol- 
cott, widow Allyn b 1746 d 25 Feb. 1825. Said 
Roger Fyler was a sol in Rev. & lost a leg at 
the Battle of Long Island, was a member of 
Col. Jedediah Huntington's Regt, 17th Conti- 
nental. Was b at Windsor, Conn the son of 
Jeremiah Fyler 1714-1776 who mar 29 June 
1738 Jerusha Kelsey.—Emma Fyler Rosebrook, 
304 West St., Sturgis, Michigan. 
11937. Perry.—Nancy Perry b 10 March 1784, 
& whom tradition says was a cousin of Com- 
modore Perry, married 20 March 1800 Robert 


White. Have considerable data on the Perrys. 
Should be glad to hear from you.—Mrs. H. H. 
McCampodell, 614 Walnut St., Knoxville, Tenn. 
Leonarp-AxTELL.—The following is taken 
from Solomon Leonard & His Descendants.— 
Benjamin Leonard (Isaac, Solomon) bro. of 
Jemina mar 15 Aug 1715 Hannah Phillips, dau 
of Wm & Hannah Gilbert Phillips of Taun- 
ton. He was a member of the Second Church. 
By Record of deeds 13 Dec. 1720 & 31 May 1722 
he & his w Hannah convey to Joseph Leonard 
& Eleazer Carver their homestead & other 
lands in Bridgewater & at the latter date 
bought a part of the homestead of Wm. Phil- 
lips (her father) deceased, to which they re- 
moved bef 1 July 1723. This was in that part 
of Taunton that became Dighton in 1712 & 
Berkley 1735. It is evident that his w Hannah 
d abt 1730 & he mar 13 June 1734 Mary Cud- 
worth b 14 Nov 1702, dau of James & Betty 
Hatch Cudworth. The chil of Benj & Hannah 
were Jemina b 8 May 1717; Lydia b 17 Sept 
1718; Hannah b 26 Sept 1720; Benj. b 6 Sept 
1722; Wm b 17 Dec. 1724; Caleb b 23 Sept 
1726.—E. L. Davis, Klamath Falls, Oregon. 
Boyer.—Consult the “Boyer Book” by Rev. 
Chas C. Boyer Kutztown, Pa. which gives the 
history of the American Boyers who came to 
America 1712 & you will be able to answer 
your query. You can find out all about the 
Boyers by writing to J. L. Drumheller, Sec. 
748 N. %h St., Reading, Pa—T. H. Boyer, 416 


Green St., Greensburg, Pa. 
QUERIES 


11976. BinkLEY-CHILpRESS.— Wanted parent- 
age of Eliz. Binkley & of her husband Joseph 
Childress of N. C. whom she mar abt. 1780. 

(a) Porrer—Wanted parentage, bro & sis 
of Elijah Porter who mar Nancy Royster of 
Bowling Green Ky abt 1820.— J. F. T. 

11977. McNe1t.— Wanted parentage & Rev. 
rec. of f of Margaret McNeil who mar Thos. 
Burns who came from Glencoe, Scotland abt 
1780.— M. E. B. 

11978. Morsre.— Wanted ances & any infor of 
Lenord Levi Morse b abt 1802 prob in Ver- 
mont. E. W. 

11979. Martin.— Wanted any infor of Robt 
Martin of Western N. Y. abt 1800 said to have 
been a Rey. sol. from Conn. taken prisoner 
by the British during the Rev. He mar Betsey 
Lewis & their chil were Lent, Robt., Ander- 
son, Budd, Samuel, Joseph & Lydia who mar 
Philip Cody. Robt Martin mar 2nd a Mrs. 
Richards of Boston, He d at Mills Paint, Ky 
1840.— L. S. C, 
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11980. Davis.— Wanted rev rec of Thos 
Davis whose dau Rachel mar Sam. Jones. 
Rachel used to load a wagon with supplies for 
the soldiers and drive to Valley Forge. Thos. 
Davis had 4 s in Washington’s army at Valley 
Forge. 

(a) Zook.— Wanted Rev rec of Henry 
Zook whose dau Barbara was b Feb 7 1781 & 
mar John Garber.— L. R. 

11981. Gray.— Wanted parentage of Amy 
Gray b 25 Nov. 1788 m 22 Dec 1807, in Wool- 
rich, Me. by Rev Josiah Winship, to Wm. 
Williams (Lemuel 5, Timothy 4, John 3, 
Nathaniel 2, Richard Williams of Taunton) d 
in N Anson 20 Mch 1868. Her parents d 
when she was a child & she was brought up 
by Timothy Williams of Woolwich. Had sis 
Olive Gray & bros Alexander & Joseph.— 
L. G. 

11982. Scorr-Hart.— Wanted parentage of 
Rhoda Scott who m 10 Aug 1801, in Green 
Co, Ky Moses Hart wanted also his parentage 
and place of birth of both. 

(a) Wanted parentage 
of Nancy Bartlett mar 29 Feb. 1801 in Green 
Co., Ky Manoah (Noah) Gordon. Did Hugh, 
father of Manoah Gordon serve in Rev.? 
Would like to corres with these Green Co., Ky. 
families. 

(b) Cooxk.— Wanted parentage of John 
Tomson Cook who m Grace Shute & d 1847 
nr Franklin Tenn. & of his bro Henry Cook 
who mar Martha Stone & lived in Giles Co., 
Tenn. 

(c) Brown—Portress.— Wanted parentage 
ef both Rebecca Brown & her husband Willis 
Portress of Giles Co., Tenn. Their dau Mary 
Eliz. m James Madison son of Henry & 
Martha Stone Cook. Wanted all dates.— J. C. 

1(9§3. BoorH.— Wanted ances & any infor 
of family of Daniel Booth who recd a Land 
Grant cf 337 a in Harrison Co., on “ Rocky 
Run” Va. issued 25 Oct. 1786. Wanted his 
Rev. rec. 

(a) Bi Wanted ances of 
Eliz. Jones & of her hushand Ambrose Black- 
burn, Sr. who d 1769. Both fams came from 
Essex Co., Va to Surry Co. N. C. 

11984. Rorerts —CasHon.— Wm _ Batchelor 
Roberts mar Harriett Cashom in Brunswick 
Co., Va. 1824. His bros & sis were John, 
Thomas, Josiah, Daniel, Annie who mar — 
Janur, Eliz. mar Tom Deaton. Their mother 
was Annie Stringer Wanted given n of their 
father. She mar 2nd — Wilson.— J. H. L. 

(a) HAwkins.— Wanted parentage & Rev. 
rec of f of Amelia Hawkins b in Greenville. 
S. C. 1784 mar. Joseph Evans abt 1800. Her f 
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moved to Tenn with her bros Jesse & Wil-— 
liamson.— E. S. M. mf 

(b) Winston.— Wanted Rey. rec of John 
Winston who mar Edley Arnald or Arnold of 
N. C. Their sons were Anthony, Thos. | 
Mosew, Nathan, Isaac & George Tjos. b abt 7 
1780 mar Gilly Weathers & their dau Charity 
b 1815 mar Wm. Kittrell.— B. B. : 

(c) Paruam.— Charity Parham m wae 
Peace abt 1798 in N. C. She was b 1771 & | 
d 1859 Wanted her parentage. Samuel Peace _ 
was drowned in Tar River.—M. P. . 


11985. Wanted names of 
w & chil of Joseph Doolittle Rev. sol from 
Westchester Co., N. Y. & of Wm. Lloyd Rev. 
sol of Albany Co. N. Y. Wanted also parent- | 
age of Eleanor, Helen or Ellen Lloyd who mar 
abt 1802/3 Joseph Doolittle & in 1816 a 
property in the town of Bethlehem. They also — 
lived in New Scotland, Albany Co., N. Y.— 

11986. CALLAway.— Wanted date of mar & 
names of chil of 2nd w of Col. Richard Calla- 
way Col in French & Indian Wars & asso- 
ciated with Daniel Boone b 1724, Bedford Co., 
Va killed by Indians in Ky 1780, mar Ist 
Frances Walton 2nd Eliz. Wanted her maiden 
name.— 

(a) Murpuy.— Would like to corres with 
anyone having infor of Hercules Murphy of 
Pa. who mar — McLeod & moved to Ohio.— 
5... 

11987. WortHiIncton.— Wanted maiden n of 
w of Chas. Worthington, son of John & Susan 
Hood Worthington. Chas. d 1780 & his widow 
mar Wm. Dorsey of Frederick Co., Md 1781/2. 
—M. H. B. 

11988. Favror.— Wanted Rev. rec of Henry 
Faurot or his son James Faurot b 1765, who 
lived nr Highland Falls, Orange Co., N. Y. 
There are records in “ Roberts’ New York in 
Rev.” of Land Bounty Grants. Were they for 
Rev. service ?—A. B. S. 

11989. Po_LArp.— Wanted parentage & all 
infor possible of Wm. Pollard, Rev. sol b 19 
Aug 1759, Amelia Co., Va. mar 1787 Kezziah 
Seay of Amelia Co. & removed to S. Car. abt 
1799. 

(a) Berry.— Wanted parentage & given 
name of Berry of Orange Co., Va. who mar 
Seth Poole & removed to S. Car. 1780-1890 
Would like to corres with any des. 

(b) WitHERSpoon.—Wanted parentage of 
Mary Witherspoon of N. C. b 1764 mar Thos. 
Harbin b 1760, & removed to S. Car. Their 
chil were Nathaniel Morgan, Thos. Wylie, 
Polly, Nancy, Fannie Wanted Rev. rec of f 


of Thos, Harbin.— B. P. L. 
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11990. CLark.— Wanted parentage & place 

of b of Calvin Clark b in Md 1789/90 served in 
War of 1812 from Mch 14, 1814-19 May 1815 
mar Tacy Coughlin of Phila. 24 Sept 1812. 

(a) BurtiIncHam.— Wanted ances of Phi- 
lena (Filena) Burlingham m Henry Bedle 
_ White b N. Y. City 23 Mch 1778 d N. Y. City 
1852—L. P. H. 

11991. Hott.— Wanted ances of John Holt 
--b 1764 Chesterfield Co., Va. later res. Cumber- 
land Co., Va. Had sons Stephen, Robt., Grank, 

-& Drury. Rev. rev R. File 5i83 Rev. War Sec. 

Bureau of Pensions.— A. G. S. 

11992. FLower.— Wanted parentage of Sam- 
uel Flower who left Marcus Hook, Pa. for St. 
Francesville, La.? Is he a bro of Richard 
~ Flower b 1759, Delaware Co., Pa. who mar 
‘Henrietta Graham b 1768 d 1841?—C. M. F. 

11993. HALE-Waconer.— Wanted parentage 

of Thos. Jackson Hale b 23 Jan 1799 & of 
his w Mary M. Wagoner b 15 Apr. 1803. His 
bros were Isaac & Meade Hale & all lived in 
Bedford Co., Tenn. Rev. ances desired.— 
B.S. 

11994. Rocers.— Wanted Rev. rec of father 
of Margaret Rogers b nr Bennington Vt. 1773 
_ mar Haviland Chase in Dutchess Co., N. Y. 
- 1787. Her father was killed during Rev. 

Wanted his n & n & ances of his w.— J. J. C. 

11995. LuppeEN.— Wanted ances & Rev. rec 

of Levi Ludden, son of Joseph & his w Sarah. 

_ Levi mar Remember Soule (desc of George 
Soule, 35th Signer of Mayflower Compact), 
enlisted from Cumberland Co., Me. Capt. 

Ludden mar 2nd Phebe Putnam Sheffield — 
2 M. 

11996. Morrett.— Wanted parentage of 
Wm. Morrell & of his w Mary —d Dec. 1766, 

Epping, N. H. Their chil were Jacob b 1753, 

_ Lydia, Hannah, Levi & Meriam all b in Epp- 
ing. Who did Wm. Morrell b 1730 (son of 
Wm. Barnes b 1687 son of Abraham b 1652, 
son of Abraham, early settlers of Salisbury, 
Mass) marry? Were these two Williams the 
same? 

(a) WAsHBURN.— Wanted n of Husband of 
Eliz. Washburn b 18 Dec. 1785 d 3 June 1805, 
dau of Asa & Sally Upham Washburn, son of 
Seth, of Joseph, of Joseph, of John, of John 
Washburn, the immigrant 1631. 

(b) Dexter.—Nathaniel Dexter (of Seth, 
of Seth, of Benj, of Wm, of Thomas) b Mch 
1786 lived at Burlington, Vt. did he marry 
Eliz. Washburn? Who were the parents of 
Nathaniel Dexter who had chil. Lotan b 1801, 
Japheth, Nathaniel, Keziah, Dina, Mercy & 


Chloe? E. W. 
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11997. Territt.— Wanted ances of Micajah 
Terrell b 17 Sept. 1781 & mar Charlotte 
Appleby in Culpepper Co., Va in 1805.— 
: 

11998. MerricK.— Wanted Rev. rec of James 
Merrick b 22 Dec. 1729 at Munson Mass mar 
Esther Colton 1 Oct. 1757 & removed bef 1763 
to Amherst Mass. 

(a) WarNer.— Wanted Rev. rec of Seth 
Warner b Belchertown, Mass 1740 & d there 
1822. Mar Mary Clark of Northampton, Mass 
& had son Titus Warner b 1768.—G. Y. 

11999. WeratTHERWAx-KetcHuM. — Wanted 
ances of Jacob Weatherwax of Plattsburg, 
N. Y. b 26 May 1792 mar 17 Feb. 1822 Annis 
Ketchum b 21 Feb 1801. Wanted her ances 
also—D. B. W. 

12000. Wricht.—Wanted ances of Jonas 
Wright & of me w Mary—Their son Henry 
Wright was b 22 Oct 1796 in Concord, Mass, 
mar 22 April 1819 Sarah Flint of Lincoln. 
Their chil were Wm. Willard b 12 Feb 1820; 
Henry Hapgood b 13 Mar 1822; Anthony b 5 
Mar 1824; Susan. Wanted also ances of Sarah 
Flint.—L. I. H. 

12001. Mitts.—Wanted any infor of Lieut. 
Gideon Mills, son of Rev. Gideon Mills (Hol- 
land Decs.) of Canton, Simsbury, Torrington, 
Conn. 

(a) Wetts.—Wanted gen of Capt. Joseph 
Wells of Simsbury, & Canton Conn. who mar 
Ruth Allen.—A. C. M. 

12002. SNEED-BLANToN.—Wanted parentage 
& given name of Miss Sneed (prob Joanna) 
who mar Richard Blanton 2nd of Spottsyl- 
vania Ca, Va. abt 1757. Did Richard or his f 
Richard Blanton have Rev. rec.? 

(a) Hetm.—Wanted Rev. rec of Joseph 
Helm who came from Frederick Co., Va. to 
Lincoln Co., Ky at early date & set. on land 
which he is supposed to have received for Rev. 
service.—V. H. G. 

12003. Warp.—Would like to corres with desc 
of Elias Ward b 1783, Chatham Morris Co., 
N. J. d 31 May 1876 & is buried at Madison, 
Morris Co., N. J. or with anyone interested in 
gen of Wards of Morris or Essex Co., N. J. 
—M. W. H. 

12004. Harrison.—Wanted parentage, gen & 
names of bros & sis of Joseph Harrison b 
Charles City Co., Va. abt 1735, was a Rev. sol. 
mar Margaret Hill in Spartansburg Co., S. C. 
He was a Baptist minister, removed to Bun- 
combe Co N. C. & is buried at New Found 
Church Cemetery nr Asheville, N. C—C. R. W. 
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